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A Call to Action 


I FEAR MOST THE MONOPOLY OF GOVERNMENT 
By THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 


N the closing days of its last session, the Seventy-fifth 

Congress created what is known as the Monopoly In- 

vestigating Committee with power to study a broad field 
of economic and political activity in this country, and to re- 
port tentatively at the opening of the next session of Congress 
and finally before the expiration of the next, which is the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 

Monopoly is one of those ugly words that carries with it 
something of accusation, something of insinuation, of selfish- 
ness and of detriment to the public welfare. And when politi- 
cians trot it out we have a natural feeling in the business 
world that something unpleasant may be in store for us. It is 
forty years now since the last time Congress undertook to 
investigate monopoly. And the development of the authoriza- 
tion to make a study was out of a background very like that 
which evolved the present Congressional authorization. 

We had not heard much about monopoly until the high 
prices of 1937 and the depression of 1937 caused our 
friends who carry the responsibility of public business to look 
for an alibi. And you will remember that there was a perfect 
tirade of speeches blaming monopoly and concentration of 
business for these high prices and for that monopoly, and 
there followed those speeches the executive message last April 
on the general subject of concentration of economic power, 
with the recommendation that this committee be created. 

It is not strange that under those circumstances we in the 
business world were a little concerned with respect to what 
was intended. After all, we managers of American business 
institutions know that we are handling other people’s prop- 
erty; we know that we are administering as management 
property and interest in property as to which someone else has 
the proprictorship; and, therefore, we are not free to be too 
generous in cooperation with public officers who are devising 
policies which may involve harm for those very interests 
which we are supposed to represent and protect. 

We have to be careful, in other words, how we assume the 
position of the mouse who lies down with the lion. We can- 
not be too polite and too patriotic when the representatives of 


Government are secretive and tactful and trading in an 
effort to get the better of us. So I say I think it was not 
extraordinary that we should be a little concerned over what 
was in store for us. 

We thought it might be a head hunting or fishing expedi- 
tion or that it might be a smoke screen for some other kind of 
political deviltry. And we know that when that is to be 
anticipated we should be on our guard if we would do a 
good job with the interests that are in our hands. But now 
we have been assured by spokesmen for the committee that 
this is to be a serious and earnest effort to get at the facts. 

Well, we cannot quarrel with that. We may have the 
feeling that it is a few years late, but certainly it is what we 
in the business world have thought we ought to have had 
from the leaders in Government rather than the offhanded, 
half-baked unresponsible theoretical proposals which have 
been so frequently and speedily put on the statute books 
without any effort to get at the facts. 

If the program is one of study of the facts, then surely we 
will not hesitate to cooperate. 

But are we to be blamed—lI hope we will not be mis- 
understood if we say that under all the circumstances, realiz- 
ing what we have been through, observing the personnel of 
the experts of the committee, we approach our co-operation 
with a sense of alertness at least—or indeed, I think I should 
go so far as to say that our cooperation should be positive, 
not merely negative; that is, we should not merely respond 
promptly and fully to the questions which are asked in this 
effort to get at the facts, but we should positively assemble 
the facts in our possession and see to it that they are positively 
put before the committee for its consideration. 

And would it be going too far to say that our cooperation 
should be militant? Now, mind you, my own association with 
the armed forces of our country left me completely innocent 
of the art of handling a sword! 

We have always had in the law which we inherited from 
Great Britain common law control of monopolies and re- 
straint of trade. The ancient Pope wrote of monopoly as a 
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concentration of power created or supported by Government. 
We shall come back to that. “The common law did not for- 
bid all restraints of trade. Neither did our law prior to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890. It only prohibited un- 
reasonable restraint of trade and unreasonable monopoly. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law came out of an atmosphere 
which emphasized dangers to free competition in the grow- 
ing integration of business. And I think it not inaccurate to 
say that it represented something of the usual handing over 
ot the problem by the legislature to the courts. It forbade 
restraint of trade; it forbade monopolies or attempt to mon- 
opolize. It added a criminal penalty. 

The first thing the court had to do was to decide whether 
under this legislation all restraints of trade were forbidden— 
in the language of the lawyers the question was whether this 
was a statute which changed the common law or just a statute 
that codified the common law and added to the law a 
criminal penalty. 

Many of you know the history. I do not undertake to 
state it in terms of a lawyer’s appreciation of the case. | 
rather make the effort briefly to summarize what was the 
effect of that law in its operation. 

At first, and that meant until 1910 it was held to be an 
extension of the cornmon law, and it restrained all, it forbade 
all restraints of trade and all monopolies or tendencies to 
monopolize. The rigor of that interpretation was softened 
a little by confining it to those restraints and monopolies 
which directly affected interstate commerce. So that it did 
not involve all tendencies or agreements to restrain, but only 
those which directly affected interstate commerce. 

But interstate commerce grew greater and greater, to 
‘reater and greater importance, and everything that tended 
to restrain trade or to monopolize the instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce, which means the railroads, was, of 
course, directly affecting interstate commerce, and so the rule 
that all restraints and all monopolies which affected inter- 
state commerce were condemned by the Anti-Trust Law of 
1890 brought all restraint and all tendency to monopolize 

s it affected the interstate railroads under the condemnation 
of the law. 

Included in those restraints which affected the instrumen- 
tality—the railroads—were all labor organizations and their 
manifestations. So that when the court adopted the rule of 
reason in 1911 and went back to the common law interpreta- 
tion of this statute and said that only reasonable restraints— 
that only unreasonable restraints and unreasonable monopo- 
lies were condemned by the act, it was making what current 
commentators would call a liberal interpretation of the 
statute. 

Now, the effect of adopting the rule of reason and going 
back to the condemnation only of the unreasonable restraints 
and the unreasonable monopolies was to throw into the 
laps of the courts very single case on its own facts in order 
to determine its reasonableness. And under that rule since 
1912 Congress has condemned as unreasonable restraints and 
monopolies all agreements which involve a power to restrain 
or monopolize, even though they had not been used to re- 
strain unreasonably or to monopolize unreasonably. 

And the courts condemned all practices which directly 
sought to restrain trade, to prevent competition or artificially 
to manipulate prices. 

As a matter of fact, looking at the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law as interpreted by the court in its operation in the busi- 
ness world, it had ‘up to the last few years accomplished the 
condemnation of all direct effort to monopolize by agree- 
ment between two or more persons, even though the agree- 
ment had not been put to practice. If the agreement con- 


tained the power unreasonably to restrain, though the power 
had never been used, it was condemned. 





The only thing the court had not condemned was the 
power of the individual unit to restrain trade or to develop 
something in the nature of monopoly. That meant the court 
had not adopted the rule that bigness is bad. 

When two or more went together and by agreement sought 
to restrain or monopolize or create obligations which if put 
into effect would have the effect of restraining or monopoliz- 
ing, the very existence of that agreement was condemned by 
the courts even though the power it had conferred to restrain 
was not actually made use of. 

But on the other hand, when the International Harvester 
Company grew to the point in its business where it had a 
power that might under some circumstances be abused, to 
restrain or to monopolize, but it did not use that power, then 
the court said, no; bigness is not bad, and it is not until the 
bigness is used for abusive purposes that we apply the Sher- 
man Law. 

Now, the application of those rules by the court involves 
not only great difficulty in the application of a standard to 
the changing and complicated facts of each particular case, 
but it gave rise to a desire for some degree of cooperation 
in business. And that effect at cooperation notwithstanding 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law developed the trade association. 

The trade association brought forward slowly at first, 
developed by business for the purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion with respect to prices and demand and production and 
other practices in business came gradually to be looked upon 
leniently by the courts and by the Department of Justice and 
the other departments of the Federal Government involved 
in the enforcement of these laws, until we came down to 
the conditions existing at the depth of the depression of 1932. 
And then it was obvious that some degree of cooperation was 
essential if we were to get out of the depths of the depres- 
sion and bring about business recovery. 

Hence came the NRA, which not only looked leniently 
on trade associations, but actually encouraged their develop- 
ment and it made use of them as a semi-official governmental 
agency. That effort was spoiled simply by a combination of 
meticulous detail, codification of trade practices and govern- 
mental encouragement of unreasonable demands on the part 
of labor with respect to wages and hours. That caused the 
end of the NRA experiment in an effort to bring about co- 
operation between businesses, notwithstanding the condemna- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Laws. 

That in general represents the position in which the present 
committee approaches its study of monopoly. In the interven- 
ing years Congress has done nothing but require uniformity 
of prices charged by a seller to buyers in the same situation 
and permission to sellers of copyrighted articles to fix the 
resale price of those articles. Otherwise the matter has been 
left in the hands of the courts. And I submit that except 
for the emasculation of the experiment in cooperation which 
was christened and died in the name of the NRA, a rea- 
sonably good job has been done in keeping free competition 
alive, in preventing manipulation of prices, in maintaining 
free marks and flexible prices. 

The court you will notice has not fallen for the temptation 
often urged upon it by the Government to fix reasonable 
prices itself; the court has maintained free markets and flexi- 
ble prices against private agreement or manipulation, and also 
as against anything like actual judicial fixing of prices. 

What then are the objectives of those who would investi- 
gate monopoly? Well, I think at this stage they would prob- 
ably admit or even declare that monopoly was only a tag; 
that something very much more fundamental and important 
is what is under investigation. And you will remember that 
in that confidential memorandum which got such extra- 
ordinary publicity Professor Berle described this inquiry, 
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indeed entitled his memorandum “Investigation of Business 
Organization and Practices.” 

Well, that is a big order, if that is what the committee is 
about to investigate and make a tentative report on in the 
latter part of January and make a final report on within 
two years. 

But large as the order seems, this is what Congress directed 
the committee to do—not authorized the committee to do— 
Congress said it shall be the duty of this committee, which 
was equipped with experts and appropriations, to make a full 
and complete study and investigation with respect to the 
matters referred to in the President’s message on monopoly 
and the concentration of economic power in and financial 
control over production and distribution of goods and services 
and to hear and receive evidence thereon with a view to 
determining, but without limitation, the causes of such con- 
centration and control and their effect upon competition. 

Now, that is a very broad power. I think it is the custom 
in the British Parliament and in like well-developed legisla- 
tive bodies, when creating committees authorized to make 
such studies, to pretty definitely define by a set of instructions, 
what are known as the terms of the reference. Congress did 
not very definitely define the terms of the reference, so 
the committee has a good deal of discretion in determining 
what it is that it is to study, and it may be the whole field 
of business organization and procedure is to be investigated. 

Perhaps it would be a good thing right here for me to do 
what I so often suggested others should do on such occasions, 
that is, talk about his own business. He is supposed to know 
something about that and not be under the necessity of con- 
fining his remarks to extreme generalities. Now, we in 
the life insurance business were not mentioned in the resolu- 
tion, but we were mentioned in the executive message. And 
the committee has determined that we are within the scope 
of this investigation, and we have received and responded to 
our first questionnaire. 

That questionnaire was sent out to 450 life insurance com- 
panies doing business throughout the country. And, as I say, 
we have, I think, unanimously cooperated to the extent of 
furnishing what I find is difficult to describe in the way of 
bulky, academic, documentary, historical information about 
the development of every phase and detail of our respective 
organizations. We are beginning to wonder what it is that 
will be expected of us. And purely on our own attempts and 
analyses we anticipate that one of questions is bigness. 

Well, we have some big units in the life insurance business 
in this country. But so far as I know none of that bigness 
in the result of any effort on the part of any company to 
grow bigger by absorbing any other company. Wherever 
that has happened, in the years which I have known the life 
insurance business, it has been because of the weakness of 
some company and because of the intervention of the public 
authorities who have asked us to reinsure that weak company 
in order to protect its policyholders — and those occasions 
have been so rare that they hardly deserve mention. 

But I do want right here to mention that in our own busi- 
ness the small unit is under some disadvantage, and I don’t 
want to seem to be critical when I add that the disadvantage 
is due entirely to public policy. 

Now, what is the disadvantage under which the small unit 
labors in our business today? It is the disadvantage due to 
increasing costs of operation, to increasing contributions to 
the public treasury in taxation, and to the decreasing return 
on investments due to the artificial efforts on the part of the 
Government to keep down to an unreasonable low the yield 
on investments. 

The advantage which accrues to the bigger unit is not 
of our making, because I think I speak for the managers of 
the large life insurance companies when I say that we believe 












that the freedom of the opportunity for the smaller companies 
to develop to organize is a boon to the business as a whole, 
and we welcome their efforts rather than look with any jeal- 
ousy upon them or contribute anything as an obstacle in 
their way. 

Indeed, if I may allow myself a little more freedom and 
still in a genial attitude toward my friends who have public 
responsibility, there is only one development of bigness in 
this country that looks to me as if it involves detriment to 
the people of all the country. Bigness is bad only when it 
involves expansion to the point where the whole organization 
breaks down and fails to function. And that is what is hap- 
pening in the biggest of all our business institutions, the 
Federal Government of this country. 

Now, drawing on our observances of what is ahead for 
our own business, we think we see an intention to investigate 
the efficiency and desirability of State regulation of our busi- 
ness as compared with Federal regulation of our business. For 
the last thirty years the life insurance business has been under 
regulation in all of the forty-eight States. The leadership 
in that regulation has been taken, honorably taken and honor- 
ably performed, by the Insurance Department of this State 
of New York, and while the fact that there are forty-eight 
agencies regulating the business has at times developed a bit 
of annoyance, a bit of lack of uniformity, on the whole that 
regulation has been beneficial to the business and has built 
up the public confidence in the business upon which the busi- 
ness stands thriving. 

That regulation, despite its annoyances, despite its effects, 
has been on the whole reasonable, and it has been in the 
hands of men who were close to the people, in whose inter- 
ests it was established. 

And, therefore, it has been less of what has been called 
expert, but what is really bureaucratic, than what is the case 
in the regulation which is resident all the while in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The life insurance business has gone through the recent 
period of depression and difficulty with a fairly good per- 
formance. We have retained public confidence. We have 
observed and performed our obligations not only in accord- 
ance with the letter but in accordance with the spirit, and 
that has been obtained under State regulation. And I sug- 
gest to those who become too enthusiastic about Federal 
regulation of any business as compared with State regulation 
that they ponder a bit the results of Federal regulation in 
other fields of business during those same thirty years. 

Take bankers, banking and credit, which has been prac- 
tically under the regulatory power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the 


‘Currency, and the FDIC, and compare the examination of 


banks with the examination of life insurance companies by 
the New York State Insurance Department. There is not 
only duplication—and I realize I am talking now in the pres- 
ence of some bankers who know this subject better than I— 
there is not only duplication in bank examinations by these 
various agencies of the Federal Government, but there is a 
lack of standard, there is confusion. 

And mark you this, when you think of the possibility of 
further developing regulatory powers of Federal Govern- 
ment there is a perfectly plain effort to use that regulatory 
power to advance the fiscal policies of the Government of 
the day. 

Now, I would like to suggest this, and especially to those 
who serve this committee, and, therefore, I take unto myself 
to admonish, that we should approach any investigation with 
open minds, without prejudice or convictions, with a desire 
to find the facts and interpret them. We should be not 
declaratory but interrogatory. We should not be like the poli- 
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tician that Speaker Cannon talked about who kept his ears so 
close to the ground that when he heard the bugs buzzing he 
thought it was the voice of the people. 

And | want to make this suggestion: That anybody that 
undertakes to investigate monopoly and restraint of trade in 
this country today cannot avoid an investigation of current 
governmental policies, stable and just Government which 
preserves order, enforces the sanctity of contracts, administers 
fair and impartial justice, preserves freedom, defends com- 
petition and develops conditions which don’t even suggest 
monopoly. 

On the other hand, a Government which is unstable, which 
gives no assurance of the enforcement of long-term commit- 
ments, which does not regard the sanctity of contracts, which 
changes the currency over which it has control, which in- 
creases taxation to a burdensome degree, and especially taxes 
undivided profits, which increases regulation to the point of 
burdensome interference, including the regulation of wages 
and working conditions under which management deals with 
employees—the Government which is capricious, irrationable 
and unpredictable, and which boasts of the fact that it is 
on a twenty-four-hour basis—is the Government that truly 
breeds monopoly. 

These are problems directly in the field of this committee. 
They are problems with respect to which Government bears 
the primary responsibility and should take the initiative. And 
if Government takes the initiative, I am sure we in the busi- 
ness world will cooperate in helping Government to get at 
the facts, assemble the facts, and interpret them for the gen- 
eral public’s welfare. But if Government expects the responsi- 
bility toward doing just that with problems of this type, then 
Government ought to find it reasonable and wise to leave 
to us in the business world the initiative with respect to those 
problems which are primarily business problems, and as to 
which we should take the initiative and as to which the Gov- 
ernment should cooperate with us. 

On that basis we can make of this monopoly investigation 
a great boon to the business. and general welfare of the 
country. : 

Now, am I trying in my old, lawyer-like attitude to divert 
this investigation from its principal problem and to bring it 
over into another and unrelated field? Listen to the second 
part of the resolution. It is again the duty of this committee, 
not its power, to make a full and complete study with a 
view to determining the effect of existing tax, patent and 
other governmental policies upon competition, price levels, 
and employment, profits and consumption. There is the 
whole story. The duty of the committee is to make an investi- 
gation which covers even more than what I have been sug- 
gesting as governmental policies which are involved here and 
in the problem of monopoly. 

And one more point: It shall be the duty of the committee 
to investigate the fundamental adjustment of the purchasing 
power of the dollar to, say, 1926 price levels. Do you bankers 
realize it is the duty of this committee to study the whole 
subject of price control through the currency? The whole 
subject of further devaluation of the dollar? Well, the terms 
of reference were not defined, but they were made plenty 
broad. 

The only other thing I want to suggest to you is this: 
What I have been talking of is an opportunity to cooperate 
in a serious and responsible study of the facts involved in this 
investigation looms rather as a duty, a duty to draw out of 
our experience our judgment and our contact with the facts 
and materials which will supplement the analysis and the 
deductions of the experts on this committee—and there is a 
flock of them. 

Do vou hesitate? You, the managers of business units 
which belong to other people, have you no positive respon- 


sibilities as well as negative responsibilities? Are you content 
that results of the moment are satisfactory and have no sense 
of responsibility for the trend for the future? Have we, the 
managers of modern business, no positive duty to see to it that 
the trend of governmental policy toward private property 
and those transactions in it which are known as business will 
be beneficial to the interests we represent, rather than destruc- 
tive of them? 

I sometimes think we in the business world think less of 
monopoly than some of those who are attempting to reform 
the governmental world. It is, therefore, that I suggest at 
the beginning, and I think not inaccurately, that Congress 
handed over to this committee a job of investigation of eco- 
nomic and political questions in this country. You know just 
as well as I do that an expanded Government means higher 
taxation, more burdensome regulation, more difficulty for 
the smaller units, greater tendency toward integration. 

Look at Germany. The Bismarck era, with its burdensome 
reforms, brought burdensome taxation, which the smaller 
units could not endure, and that brought merger upon mer- 
ger even unto Hugo Stinnes. And what did that do? It 
prepared business for ready regulation, by the comprehensive 
and academic regulators who did not want to be bothered 
with the details involved in trying to regulate justly and 
fairly a very large number of units in any business, and it 
prepared business for socialization. 

Why shouldn’t we be more concerned over a tendency to 
monopoly than anxious to bring it about? What are we will- 
ing to do? Are we afraid that positive action in the direc- 
tion of guiding public opinion in this field may be termed 
political? Well, I would rather give up my position in the 
business world, and it is a position I am very proud of, 
than give up my right to contribute to the decision by my 
fellow citizens of what is good for the public welfare of 
this country. 

And so I suggest that those of us who were afraid prior 
to the creation of this committee than an attempt to assemble 
the facts and present those facts to the public as we knew the 
facts was propaganda and somehow subject to criticism, will 
now realize that this committee and the duties placed upon 
it are almost a command to us to do exactly that thing—cer- 
tainly I shall look upon it as such a demand—and I hope 
the whole business world, not alone through its lawyers and 
its trade associations and their executive directors. but through 
those who know and those who carry the responsibility, will 
do likewise in a vigorous, alert, positive cooperation. 

Because, gentlemen, even though sometimes my words may 
sound a bit too critical, a bit too enthusiastic, in painting the 
superiority of private business over public, I have in mind 
only the evolution of that which is sound and good for the 
people of the country, including the people who conduct the 
business transactions of the country. 

And I say to you I see no serious danger flowing to the 
public welfare of this country from any tendency to restraint 
of trade or monopoly in private business. I see danger to the 
ultimate good of the people flowing from the tendency of 
comprehensive, theoretical, academic-minded persons playing 
with a notion of greater power in the Government, which 
resides in our District of Columbia—a Government which 
up to this date has been one of limited powers, owing its 
continued existence to the consent of forty-eight sovereign 
States. That issue is involved here. No problem which is 
tagged merely “monopoly.” The monopoly that I fear most 
is the monopoly of Government by the Federal organization. 

And so I bring you back to the phrase, “A Study of the 
concentration of economic power in this country,” and I 
suggest that rather the theme of this committee’s investiga- 
tion should be a study of the concentration of power in the 
Federal Government over the economic life of the people. 





Dr. Nathan B. Van Etten 
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propagandist for Government Administration and 
supports his thesis by claiming that medical serv- 
ice is neither available nor willingly given. 

The medical profession denies the truth of both of these 
statements. 

The profession is numerically ample, its generosity is tra- 
ditional and approximately 20% of all hospital beds are 
unoccupied. 

Medical service for all the people has long been an objec- 
tive of the American Medical Association. 

Better medicine through better educated physicians is con- 
stantly studied by its councils. The Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals promotes these ideals every day in 
the year. 

There are people who have no medical care—there are 
people who do not seek medical care—there are others who 
object to medical care and there are sick people who do not 
know how to find medical care; these people must be sur- 
rounded by the protecting arms of the public health service. 

The medical profession makes no claim to flawless service, 
but it is most unfair to claim that no progressive effort is 
being made to improve it. 

Post graduate education is offered to the physician at teach- 
ing centers and is also carried to him in the country, in the 
belief that his education must go on as long as he lives—not 
only in the interest of sick individuals, but in the interest 
of every citizen of the country. 

There has never been a time of greater need for leaders. 
There should arise in every part of our country men filled 
with the consciousness of the importance of furnishing better 
medical service to the American people. 

The medical profession must not rest upon the laurels of 
accomplishment. The fact that our medical service is said 
to be the best in the world does not justify relaxation of 
efforts to make it better. 

Clinical students, research students and students of social 
philosophy must continue to pursue the elusive secrets of 
pathology, and at the same time apply themselves to broad 
practical application of their knowledge to the improvement 
of the public health. Raising the Cultural levels of science 
is no more important than raising the levels of social intel- 
ligence. 

The American Medical Association has been reviled as 
reactionary—static and obstructive of social progress—If 
these criticisms are valid the responsibility lies with the whole 
medical profession. 

If American medicine is to go forward it must welcome 
constructive criticism from whatever source—and every physi- 
cian must be encouraged to express himself in the meetings of 
his county medical society—where he will be heard. 

Some of the criticism from within the profession seems to 
have come from physicians who chose to ignore this procedure 
and sent their complaints through the public press. Criticism 
from without seems to have came from politically minded 
people who style themselves experts in social philosophy—lIt 
is believed that few of them have had bedside experience. 

The fact that most of the 110,000 members of the Ameri- 
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can Medical Association are trying to take care of sick people 
does not absolve them from valid charges that they are fail- 
ing to take an active interest in broader fields of medical 
service. 

How can this interest be stimulated? How many physi- 
cians are informed about the progressive work of their dele- 
gates at the recent special session in Chicago? How many 
have read the minutes published in the Journal of September 
24th? How many physicians read anything in their Journals 
besides the articles which discuss the special problems which 
confront them in their practice? How many physicians read 
their Journals at all? 

The physician reads his local newspaper and finds himself 
accused of something akin to criminal negligence. He senses 
a crisis in his professional life—Where shall he go from here? 

He sits at the crossroads in great perplexity. He reviews 
with satisfaction his evolution from the days when he was a 
barber or a servant of a wealthy patron up to the time when 
he became licensed by society to practice healing arts, and 
recognized and respected because of his knowledge and ability. 

Introspectively he is sorry for himself. His self esteem 
has been hurt by investigative research and criticism of his 
effectiveness not only as a social agent but as a technician. 

His education has been criticized, even his character has 
been assailed. 

‘ He has heard himself branded as reactionary, as a merchant 
of health, as a Robin Hood, as a dishonest fee splitter, as 
a criminal abortionist or as a cheater of insurance companies. 
His ethics have been reviled as mere facades. He is unhappy 
because his income is shrinking while he sees unnecessary 
invasion of his field by government agencies. 

If he is an average man he realizes that competition at 
his own level is unnecessarily severe because too many are 
permitted to divide his opportunity. In spite of all such dis- 
couragement he is generally ethical and seldom yields to 
temptations to escape from his distress by devious paths. He 
is still a member of the society of educated gentlemen and he 
tries to justify himself. 

He knows that the practice of medicine has greatly changed 
in the last twenty years. Preventive medicine has largely 
eliminated diseases which formerly absorbed much of his 
effort, and whether he likes it or not he must cultivate new 
fields. He knows the biological results will always create 
new problems. 

Adolescence and senescence and casualties, and malig- 
nancies will continue to engage his earnest thought, but his 
major function may possible lie along the lines of education. 
Life has been externalized by science which has progressed 
from one objective revelation to another. Standards of living 
are constantly changing and challenge deliberation. The doc- 
tor must not only study constantly to understand them and 
their effect upon the health of our citizens, but he must pre- 
pare himself for leadership of social currents so that they 
may become assets instead of perils to our civilization. 

In the presence of the greatest literacy ever known health 
education may be expected to have increasing value, perhaps 
it has, but the great American dream is luxurious living, 
constantly inspired by cheap promotion. Youth is fascinated 
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by glamorous prospects, succumbs to salesmanship which 
urges pleasure as an immediate objective. Health means 
nothing until it is lost. Some people are talking about the 
inan ot tomorrow, that man is the doctor’s job. He is his 
job for biological reasons to keep him fit for tomorrow, he 
must be educated, he must be taught to protect himself from 
infection, and from early senescence. It is the doctor’s job 
to rise from his contemplative seat at the crossroads and to 
keep himself actively organized for the protection of the pub- 
lic from false ideas, it is his job to educate himself not only 
in the field of preventive medicine but in efficient citizenship. 

In his great Phi Beta Kappa oration, Alexis Carrel urges 
the promotion of “a center of synthetic thought, a focus of 
collective investigation of human problems. In fact into an 
institute for the construction of the civilized. 

‘Is it not more important to improve man than the goods 
consumed by him?” he insisted. “Are health and comfort 
of any value if we become mentally and spiritually worth- 
less? “Vhose who have given their lives to the search for the 
prevention and cure of disease are keenly disappointed in 
observing that their efforts have resulted in a large number 
of healthy defectives, healthy lunatics and healthy criminals. 
And in no progress of man. 

“As far as | am concerned,” Dr. Carrel concluded, “I 
intend to devote the rest of my life to the problem of develop- 
ing man in his organic and spiritual entirety. For the 
quality of life is more important than life itself. We must 
now use theoretical and applied science, not for the satis- 
faction of curiosity but for the betterment of the self and for 
the construction of truly civilized man.” 

Will the physician at the crossroads respond to such a 
stimulus? The fact that more than half of the million hos- 
pital beds in the United States are occupied by insane patients 
is a challenge to every doctor in the land. 

‘The hesitant doctor looks back upon the long uphill road 
which he has climbed, he looks ahead and sees only more 
dificult heights, he looks down into a valley of indecision. 
Will he slip into decadence or will he become a fighter for 
whatever he thinks is right? 

The relation of the physician to society assumes acute im- 
portance in the presence of experimentation under the aegis 
of social security. Extraordinary political changes in every 
part of the world, reversion in many countries from democ- 
racy to autocracy, tendencies to centralization of authority in 
the United States, and submergence of the individual in mass 
movements, cannot fail to disturb practioners of medicine 
who have been developed under the American tradition. 
\merican physicians must assume social leadership if they 
would avoid the roles of pawns in the hands of those who 
are playing the games of political strategy. Membership in 
« profession seems to have been regarded as an insulation 
ayainst extra professional contacts. Preoccupation with 
scientific interests has erected barriers to civic interest. Phy- 
sicians have been called poor businessmen, impractical 
idealists. Their sentimentalism has been exploited by pro- 
fessional welfare organizations. Without the gratuitous 
service of the doctor many of these organizations would fail. 
So called philanthropy is not dependable, but the physician 
will always work for the pay of experience, for the pay of 
prestige, for the pay of applause from the day of his gradua- 
tion until the end of his life. Probably always hoping that 
fortuitous circumstance will send him wealthy patients whose 
gratitude may assume a really valuable material expression. 
The physician himself is chiefly responsible for his precarious 
position. He has been so busy in his own kitchen garden that 
he has seldom looked upon the fields outside. 

American physicians face problems which seemingly new, 
are almost invariably old enemies in new clothes. Old world 


experience should be studied by the lamps of history and 
lessons applied by intelligent, militant physicians who are 
willing, if necessary to become crusaders. Physicians will 
become effective only when they stand upon their own solid 
ethical foundations, and become civic conscious. 

The physician is often the priestly guide counselor and 
friend and confessor. To fill such demands he must, him- 
self, possess moral quality, and educated intelligence. No one 
should enter the practice of medicine with the sole idea of 
being gainfully employed. Very few acquire wealth through 
the medium of medical practice. Many fail because they 
cannot fit themselves into a sympathetic social environment, 
are not real students of human beings as individual personali- 
ties, or are indolent, or have not the moral fibre to preserve 
the rectitude inviolate under the seductions of expediency. 

Organized medicine is not a trade union. Physicians are 
not selling commodities in competition with other merchants. 
They are not merchants of health, selling cures, or formulae, 
or medicines, or instruments. Physicians are professionals 
giving service for which they may or may not be paid, and 
they must expect to give it regardless of fee. They are the 
privileged servants of the sick, and being obligated by an 
oath must carry themselves on loftier planes than those who 
buy and sell for profit. 

The practice of medicine is concerned with three classes of 
people ;—the indigent, the large middle class, and a small 
group of people who may be called independently well-to-do. 

All these people are better cared for in the United States 
than anywhere else. 

A medical profession which includes large numbers of keen 
students has furnished striking advances in the last twenty- 
five years. Medicine has made extraordinary strides in 
epidemiology, in the therapy of diabetes, in the therapy of 
anaemia, in the therapy of orthopedics, in brain surgery, in 
chest surgery, in radiation therapy. Scientific methods have 
replaced empiricism. 

Medical schools are constantly striving to bring a high 
order of intelligence to the care of the sick. Hospital staffs 
are infused with teaching spirit. Hospital regulation by or- 
ganized medicine permits no slackening of vigilance. Cer- 
tification of specialists by examining boards does much to 
protect the patient from those who may be incompetent. 

Sick people in the well-to-do group may buy all of these 
remarkable services. People in the large middle group may 
buy as much as they are able to pay for privately, and may 
avail themselves of elaborate hospital facilities at rates that 
range from maintenance costs to below cost services. 

People in the indigent group have access to hospitals which 
are supported by the taxpayer and also receive the benefit 
of the most approved therapy. ; 

Everybody may choose his own physician except those who 
seek free treatment in the hospital or clinic where they must 
accept the services of the physician who may be assigned. 

There is very little criticism of the quality of medical care. 
The criticism concerns distributions, demands more free 
medicine, asks increased subsidy by government, meaning of 
course more help from the taxpayer, and looks to the im- 
plantation on the American people of some compulsory sys- 
tem as one of those in European use. 

Health insurance schemes abroad do not take care of the 
indigent, have not reduced morbidity, but have reduced the 
physicians to a very low place in the social scale. The present 
American system, however faulty, care for all classes of 
people with very much better success. 

If the critics would compare the failures of distribution of 
medical care with the failures of the distribution of educa- 
tion, housing, of clothing or of food, they would doubtless 
discover that they are talking abut the same groups of people. 


William Trufant Foster 
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The care of these people is outside the field of insurance. 
It is the problem of the taxpayer. Medical service for these 
people is the job of the physician and he must be paid for his 
work by the taxpayer. 

Here is a task for the medical citizen. Let him step out of 
his professional seclusion, and let him participate actively in 
municipal affairs, let him realize that preventive medicine 
may be greatly advanced by eliminating unsanitary housing, 
by feeding the undernourished, by clothing those who are 
unable to so provide for themselves. 

Is it not the task of the medical citizen to lead the thought 
of the taxpayer to the realization that the facilities for 
medical care of the indigent are his responsibility, that free 
hospital service must be extended, that perhaps the tax sup- 
ported hospital must assume all of the burden with both intern 
and extern service radiating from the hospital to home care? 

Is it not the task of the medical citizen to point out that 
under our present system, the landlord, the grocer, the 
clothier, house, feed and clothe the poor for pay only, while 
the doctor assumes their physical care in the hospital and in 
many homes without fee, and the landlord, the grocer, the 
clothier and other citizens expect him to continue this unfair 
sacrifice ? 

Let us put it baldly. Let the municipality take over the 
hospital care of the indigent, use the facilities of the hospital 
for home care of the indigent, and let the doctors who are 
concerned with this care be paid for their service. 

There are already less than eight hundred people in the 
United States for every physician, and the average annual 
sickness is less than seven days. About twenty-five hundred 
physicians die every year, while at present seven thousand 
take their places. You see that the mathematics are stacked 
against the physician and if he continues to prevail he will 
need some very realistic hard work to support his idealism. 
Another handicap is revealed in the studies of the Brookings 
Institute which showed that in 1929, a peak year, more than 
42 per cent of American families received less than $1,500 
and almost 60 per cent less than $2,000. Such incomes are a 
little more than subsistence requirements and provide very 
small margins to cover the emergencies of sickness. 

The increasing dependence upon municipal hospitals by 
people who seem to need free care, the increasing demands 
upon physicians who serve these hospitals without pay, and 






the increasing financial embarrassment of the voluntary hos- 
pitals, are indices which cannot be ignored. Many hospitals 
deeply in deficits are surrendering their independence to 
municipal support, an apparently inevitable trend. 

Many hospital people who are unhappy over economic 
conditions think that they can cure situations by adopting 
service plans. Hospital service plans, now involving more 
than two million subscribers, seem to be working well for the 
hospitals and indirectly for the physician. 

All of these efforts are valuable evolutionary measures 
moving toward better public service without sacrificing the 
physician to bureaucratic domination. Intramural develop- 
ment of the hospital to the highest degree will not bring it 
to its true place in our social structure. The day of exclu- 
sion and seclusion is past. Generous cooperation with all 
physicians and with social agencies must be developed. Hos- 
pital zones must be planned and all competent physicians 
living within the zones must be permitted the use of the 
hospital’s facilities. Individualism has been sneered at by 
welfare groups which are struggling for warm places in 
snug bureaus, but after all is said, and after studying all of 
the European service plans which employ more lay managers 
than physicians, which pay clerks more than doctors, we must 
pay tribute to the best traditions which we have in this 
country which are based upon the individual care of the 
sick by the individual physician. 

The American physician represents the most highly edu- 
cated group of the community but he rarely functions as a 
citizen. How can the medical profession expect considera- 
tion from our law makers while the physician stands aloof 
from the actual exercise of citizenship? It seems more im- 
portant than at any time in our history that physicians should 
take positions of leadership in public activities, thereby indi- 
cating their willingness to cooperate to the limit of their 
abilities in the promotion of projects which seem to have 
community value. In order to be effective, physicians must 
have more than superficial knowledge of the machinery of 
government, they must educate themselves to function as 
citizens in the best sense of whatever citizenship means or 
implies. Someone has said recently that many people pass 
unconsciously from adolescence to obsolescence. Unless 
American physicians can be aroused from their civic ado- 
lescence, a similar judgment will be their inheritance. 
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HE recent progress of the science of medicine has 

been little short of miraculous. Physicians and other 

men of science have shown almost unparalleled pro- 
fessional spirit in making available the results of their re- 
search. Innumerable physicians, especially family doctors, 
have risked their lives in serving mankind without regard to 
money reward. Great gains have been made, mainly on the 
initiative of the medical profession, in standards of educa- 
tion and of practice; and in many branches of medical and 
dental science the United States leads the world. More- 
over, the American Medical Association, by persistent ex- 
posure of fake medicines, has protected the public from 
many frauds; and recently there have been effective exten- 
sions, notably with respect to syphilis, in our public health 
service. 





Yet here, roughly, is the net result: our present facilities 
if fully used, would provide nine-tenths the medical care 
and one-half the dental care which satisfactory standards re- 
quire, whereas actually we now have only about half the re- 
quired medical care and only about a quarter the required 
dental care. 

What can we do about that? First of all, the medical 
profession might insist on doing nothing more than we have 
done in the past. But in that case, something more would be 
done. It would be done, unfortunately, without the leader- 


‘ship of the medical profession. For example, we might at- 


tempt to solve the whole problem quickly by a single, sweep- 
ing program, administered by the Federal Government. We 
might take over bodily one of the European systems of 
health insurance, ignoring differences in conditions which 
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might make the program a success in one country and a 
failure in another. Or, in attempting to take care of every- 
body by means of taxation, we might leave politicians free 
to do their worst. “Thus we might get more medical dollars, 
more medical services, and less medical care. Or we might 
get equally bad results by having medical services con- 
trolled by businessmen who thought that patients could be 
treated by mass production methods, like automobiles in an 
assembly line. In short, by suddenly forcing upon the entire 
country new methods of providing medical care and paying 
the bills, we might make mistakes which, if they must be made 
at all, could be made more prudently on a small scale. 

Since we are fully equipped to solve the problem, why do 
we not solve it? To the man in the street the answer is 
plain. It is because we have not yet provided ways of pay- 
ing the bills. 

The problem, therefore, is to free the science of medicine 
from the shackles of the business of medicine. 

How can we do that? 

Chiefly, a majority of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care concludes, through group practice of medicine 
and group payment for service. —TThe Committee recommends 
that medical service, both preventive and therapeutic, should 
be furnished largely by organized groups of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists and other associated personnel. 
Such groups should be organized, preferably around a hos- 
pital, for rendering complete home, office and hospital care. 
‘The form of organization should encourage the maintenance 
of high standards and the development or preservation of a 
personal relation between the patient and his physician. 

The Committee recommends further that the costs of 
medical care be placed on a group payment basis, through 
the use of insurance, through the use of taxation or through 
the use of both these methods. 

‘This proposal to distribute the risks of patients by means 
of insurance is an obvious way out. Insurance is indicated 
because costs of sickness, like losses by fire, fall so heavily, 
in any one year, upon so small a proportion of the popula- 
tion. In any one year, the most unfortunate 5 per cent of our 
families pay 19 times as much per family for medical care 
as the most fortunate 70 per cent, and in any one year only 
one person out of fifteen needs hospital care. But no family 
can be sure in advance whether, in a given year, it will fall 
in the lucky 70 per cent or in the unlucky 5 per cent. The 
costs of illness are unpredictable and therefore cannot be 
budgeted by the individual family. 

But, we are told, group practice “destroys the precious 
personal relation between the patient and his family phy- 
sician.”” I do not find this the case among the many patients 
with whom I have talked in Los Angeles group clinics. Each 
patient selects his own physician from a panel, and this 
physician has continuous charge of his case. The satisfac- 
tion of the patients is shown by the rapid increase in the 
membership. 

Why, in any event, should the fact that the physician is 
sure of his pay be a barrier between him and his patient? 
The bills are not among the “precious personal relations” 
between the doctor and the patient. On the contrary, the 
bills are the chief cause of friction. Moreover, under pre- 
vailing individual practice, millions of men, women and 
children have no relations, personal or otherwise, with a 
family physician, or with any other kind; and it is primarily 
for some of these uncared for millions that group plans 
are proposed. 

Any proposal whatever for collective attack on the prob- 
lem is at once condemned as “state medicine,”’ or as a step 
toward “state medicine.” Inevitably, so it seems, collective 
action means that the expectant mother cannot be confined 
except by vote of the Board of Aldermen. 
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But why these sudden fears of political control of medical 
practice? Those who view with alarm all new adventures 
in medical economics seem to overlook the fact that already 
we have collective control of the economic phases of much 
medical practice. That is to say, we now care at public ex- 
pense for war veterans and for the army and navy, as well 
as for those who suffer from mental disorders, from tubercu- 
losis, and from a great many other diseases. 

Also, collectively, we furnish free medical care for the 
indigent and do most of the work for the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. Most of the hospital beds, too, are in public 
institutions. In fact, above 15 per cent of the national bill 
for medical care is paid from public funds. To date this is 
our answer to the contention that medicine has a right to 
control its own affairs. To this extent we have renounced 
rugged individualism. To this extent we already have state 
medicine. How much further shall we go in using this 
method of attacking the problem? That is the question which 
actually confronts us, not the question whether we should 
abolish all methods of paying for medical care except one. 

There are three ways and only three of solving the 
problem: voluntary insurance, compulsory insurance, and 
public medicine. In order to extend the use of any one 
method, we do not have to renounce the others. We can 
have all three, and at the same time maintain the private prac- 
tice of medicine on the individual free-for-service basis, for 
those who want and are able to pay for such service. Indeed, 
unless we provide free care for everybody who wants free 
care, and pay the bills out of increased taxes, we must have 
some form of health insurance. 

May I, in conclusion, sum up the whole situation, as I 
see it. 

Health is necessary for the protection of the state; medical 
and dental care are necessary for the protection of health, 
and should be obtained in adequate measure by all. Any 
system of medical practice must be judged by the extent to 
which good medical care actually is afforded to all who 
need it. 

In the United States today, poor families and those of 
medium incomes receive only about half the needed medical 
care and only about one-quarter the needed dental care. 

Yet even with the present national income, we can afford 
good care for all our people. Thirty-six dollars a year per 
person would be enough, if we abolished the reducible wastes 
of present unbusinesslike methods in the field of medicine. 
This means that we could give 126 million people the benefits 
of the astounding advances which have been made during the 
past generation in medical science, if we spent—and spent 
to advantage—merely as much money for medical and 
dental care as we spent, in the darkest days of the depression, 
for candy, cosmetics, chewing gum, and cigarettes. 

The chief question is: What method or methods of pay- 
ment shall we use? The method, however, is only a means 
to an end. The chief concern is that, wherever possible, serv- 
ice for all shall be provided that will prevent disease, cure 
the sick and alleviate suffering. Toward that end some 
means must be found of freeing the science of medicine from 
the present chaos and waste of the economics of medicine. 

The plan of paying each doctor for each service, after the 
service is rendered, appears to be satisfactory to one-fifth or 
more of the population. This plan may well be continued for 
those who like it and are able to pay the bills. 

To provide good medical care for the rest of the popula- 
tion, there are only three ways: voluntary health insurance, 
compulsory health insurance, and public medicine. The use 
of any one of these methods for paying part of the bills does 
not prevent the use of the other methods for paying the rest 


ot the bills. 
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Voluntary health insurance—since this plan was recom- 
mended in 1932 by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care—has been endorsed by the medical profession as a 
means of pre-paying hospital bills, and already is widely 
used and declared to be a success. This method of pre- 
payment on a voluntary insurance basis is now used by num- 
erous groups to provide medical a swell as hospital services. 
Additional experiments, on a non-profit basis, with all the 
medical services in control of the medical profession, are 
highly desirable. 

Voluntary health insurance, however, fails to help that 
part of the population which is in greatest need of help. For 
that part, the only sources of help are compulsory health in- 
surance and public medicine. 

Compulsory health insurance, long tried in Great Britain, 
is there regarded as a success. Whether it would be equally 
successful in the United States can be determined only by 
adequate experiments. If a few states would promptly try 





various carefully considered adaptations of the British plan, 
they might solve the chief part of their present problem. 
In any case, they would render a great public service. 
Insofar as traditional methods of payment, voluntary 
health insurance and compulsory health insurance fail to 
provide all the needed medical care, preventive and curative, 
which modern science renders possible, the deficiency must be 
made up by tax-supported services. A case in point is the 
recent progress of the United States Public Health Service 
in breaking down the conspiracy of silence regarding syphilis 
and curbing the ravages of that disease. This is another page 
in the long history of the gradual assumption by the state 
of the responsibility for dealing with those scourges which 
plainly cannot be controlled by private practice. 
Experience, both in the United States and in foreign 
countries, indicates that the too rapid extension of public 
medicine can best be prevented by carefully considered ex- 
tensions of both voluntary and compulsory health insurance. 
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TAXATION SHOULD BE TAKEN OUT OF PARTISAN POLITICS 


By LAMMOT DU PONT, President, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours &£ Company, Inc. 
Delivered October 20, 1938, at the 23rd Annual Banquet of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
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S a people, we rode the heights of optimism in 1928. 

The belief was common that we had entered an era 

of permanent prosperity and that in time poverty 

would be unknown among us. Indeed, we were nearing that 
goal, and pride and faith in the American system of free 
economic enterprise was seemingly unshakable, because it had 
worked. As at no other time in history, the United States 
was regarded as a land of limitless opportunity for everybody. 

Since then, no invader has dispossessed us of territory or 
disrupted our system. No pestilence has decimated the popu- 
lation. On the contrary, the nation has advanced, by reason 
of normal growth and the uninterrupted progress of science 
and invention. We have reduced wastes, improved our tools, 
developed new remedies for disease. Great strides have been 
made in safeguarding the natural resources and in creating 
new wealth in the form of new material and new goods. 

In possibilities, in experience, in man-power and vision, 
in scientific knowledge and the means of applying it, we are 
richer than in 1928. The problems we face are clearer, needs 
are more keenly appreciated, and we are better equipped to 
meet them. Yet where we had optimism in 1928, and con- 
fidence, today we have pessimism and doubt. Suspicion is 
being bred of our institutions, not excepting that of democ- 
racy itself. There is talk of permanent relief rolls, of gov- 
ernment seizure of public utilities, of Communism, Fascism, 
Dictatorship, and national bankruptcy. The change would be 
incredible to anyone who had not seen it evolve. 

Two reasons are given for this change by those who have 
been most instrumental in promoting it. It is said, first, that 
the American system of free economic enterprise failed so 
completely in 1929 and the period of world panic following, 
that it had to be rescued by government from what other- 
wise would have been a total collapse; second, that since 
then, economic enterprise in America has been impotent and 
utterly without a program of improvement—that government 
alone is concerned with bettering the lot of the common man. 

If we are to accept these charges as true, then most of the 
American people stand indicted, because every person who 
works or who profits from work is identified in some manner 








with economic enterprise. The American system, so called, is 
the sum of all the economic activities of all the people. The 
convenient labels of “industry” and “business” are not inden- 
tifications of exclusive groups, as some would have us believe. 
They are all-embracing. 

Moreover, government itself, which is placed in the role 
of umpire by the constitution, is an inseparable part of the 
system. It is solely dependent upon the earnings of economic 
enterprise. The salaries of municipal, state and Federal 
officers from the President down; the fund from which are 
built every public building, park, highway, battleship, hos- 
pital and school; the millions paid out for relief, for dams 
and aqueducts and flood-control projects; in short the means 
for every type of service that government performs, for bet- 
ter or worse, are provided directly by economic enter- 
prise, or, if borrowed, stand as charges against the earnings 
of economic enterprise in the future. 

If we are to charge, then, the failure of economic enter- 
prise in America, we must do more than indict most of the 
American people. We must also concede the collapse of gov- 
ernment for lack of financial support, whereas the fact is 
that the direct opposite of collapse has occurred. Nine years 
of sub-normal business has produced in Washington the most 
powerful and expensive peace-time government that the coun- 
try has ever known, while at the same time, state and local 
governments have also extended their power and costliness, 
practically without exception. 

The number of Federal employees, exclusive of the Army, 
Navy and emergency workers, was 48 per cent greater at the 
end of 1937 than in 1929, and the number of local and state 
employees was 15 per cent greater. 

Governmental expenditures—local, state and Federal— 
today equal almost one-third of the national income. Our 
public debt commitments of one kind or another are in excess 
of 65 billions of dollars, while the Federal deficit alone, 
aggregating $24,814,000,000 for the nine fiscal years 1931- 
1939, actually exceeds the total Federal government expendi- 
tures from 1789 to 1913, a period of 125 years! 

The industrial system which has been charged with failure 
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and impotence paid almost 9 billions of dollars in taxes to 
support the services of government during the nine years 
1930-38. 

This is not a complaint about necessary taxation, and I 
ar neither questioning the wisdom of the expenditures nor 
indorsing them. I am merely citing the facts that govern- 
ment in America has expanded enormously during the depres- 
sion, and that private enterprise has either paid the bill or 
signed its name to the note. 

Not government, but economic enterprise has provided the 
money for relief. Not government, but economic enterprise 
has financed the WPA, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Home-Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, and all the rest of the alphabetical 
services that were inaugurated under the emergency of depres- 
sion. Not government, but economic enterprise stands behind 
the enormous public debt that has been incurred. 

Even if we were to grant government’s most extravagant 
claim, that it rescued American business from collapse, the 
fact would remain that the system furnished the wherewithal 
for its own and the nation’s salvation in the world’s greatest 
economic crisis, and for an aggrandizement of government 
without precedent except in the emergency of war. 

It did more than that. During the five depression years 
1930-1934, according to figures compiled by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, American industry as a whole paid 
out in wages, dividends, taxes, material purchases and other 
costs nearly 27 billions of dollars in excess of its income in 
those years. During the very depths of the depression, Ameri- 
can private enterprise kept nearly 40,000,000 men and wo- 
men at work. 

The popular memory is short, but one has only to go back 
through newspaper files for evidence of the concerted effort 
made by our business establishments, both large and small, 
to apportion employment among as many persons as possible, 
and of a similarly concerted effort to maintain dividends 
to the utmost limit of prudence. Indeed, in many instances, 
employers carried their concern for employees and _stock- 
holders beyond a prudent limit, and the financial difficulties 
in which many businesses later found themselves were at- 
tributable to this one fact. 

‘Today's common hope of eventual plenty for everybody is 
not a new vision by any means. Years prior to 1930, at a time 
when the subject was hardly of academic interest to practical 
politicians because of the seeming hopelessness of the task, 
the more progressive elements of free economic enterprise—of 
business—began seriously to weigh the possibility of eliminat- 
ing want in America. More than that, progressive business 
hegan to do something about it. The results are history. 
‘They have astonished the world. 

Within the memory of every man here, hundreds of the 
most useful and most beneficial instruments of living have 
been removed from the shelves of luxury, where they were 
beyond the reach of all but a privileged minority, and have 
been made commonplace articles in our homes and on our 
streets. The automobile, the telephone, the electric light, silk, 
were all symbols of wealth as recently as the period of the 
World War. Today wage earners go to the job in motor 
cars, 20 million telephones are in use, fully 23 million of our 
more than 30 million families live in electrically lighted homes 
and women wear silk stockings to work. 

In 1910, about 16 million Americans had savings accounts 
in banks; by 1937 their number had increased to 44 million. 
In 1900, only ten million people owned life insurance; the 
number in 1937 was 64 million. More than eight times as 
many American youths are in high school as when the cen- 
turv turned, and five times as many are in college. One- 
fourth of our entire population is now going to school, 
supported by free enterprise. 








No, the vision of want-free America is not new. It was 
the objective of the great upward surge of business during 
the ’20’s. It is the objective of all progressive American 
business today. It is the business program of today. And, 
for one, I believe it is a practicable program toward an 
attainable end—attainable because, through the initiative of 
free enterprise, the preliminary stage has been passed, the 
foundation established, and the greater part of the structure 
built. 

Let us look more closely at this program of business. 
What are its principles? How did it evolve? How do we 
know it is a program on which the man in need can rely? 
These are fair questions and they demand frank answers. 

The first principle of the business program is lower costs 
for all materials that enter into living. 

The second principle is maintenance of high wages. 

The third principle is improvement in the quality and 
usefulness of all existing goods, and the development of 
wholly new materials and new goods through scientific re- 
search and invention. 

The fourth principle is the creation of new tools, of new 
equipment, and new power facilities—that is, new capital 
added to that which we now have—in order to provide full 
employment not only to the present generation but also to 
increasing future generations. 

Simple and tried in its essentials, this program has evolved 
out of a century and a half of experience by practical men in 
the world’s most highly industrialized nation. It is the prod- 
uct of democracy, and being that, it places the bulk of re- 
sponsibility for social betterment squarely on the shoulders 
of free private enterprise, where it belongs. And free enter- 
prise accepts that responsibility, asking only a fair opportu- 
nity to work, a fair opportunity to earn a profit, and its 
world-old right to grow through the re-investment of a fair 
part of its earnings in new enterprise. 

When Adam left the Garden of Eden, he had no tools, 
no capital. He was told, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” Through the centuries since, mankind has 
tempered the sweat and steadily improved its bread, which 
today we call the standard of living, by applying one clear 
rule—re-investment of savings in the building of more and 
better implements. More capital—the venture capital that 
blazes new trails, and that is distinct from credit, which 
shies from venture—has been the requisite means toward all 
business progress since civilization began. Such capital can 
be built only out of the surplus that is not consumed by cur- 
rent needs, and from the savings of people who can afford 
the delays and possible losses of experimentation. Confiscate 
those savings, by taxation or otherwise, and in effect you 
confiscate progress itself. 

The business program is the conception not of one man nor 
of a clique, but of all the progressive producers of the coun- 
try. And it is well worth our most sober thought that the 
chief dissenters to its workability, if not the only dissenters to 
it, are among the non-producers of the country who are will- 
ing, personally, to risk nothing on industrial development. 
Let us keep that fact foremost in mind in considering any 
other program that is offered, regardless of how eloquently it 
is pleaded or under what guise it appears. 

High wages plus high prices mean nothing in the way of 
achievement. One balances the other and we stand still, if 
we do not in fact retrogress. For high prices limit produc- 
tion, lowered production causes less employment and more 
distress, and more distress results in higher taxes, and still 
higher prices, and still less production, and still greater dis- 
tress. It is a vicious cycle. 

However, high wages with low prices lead to greater 
prosperity. The wage dollar buys more, and more people 
can buy. Production rises and employment with it; new 
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employment results in still more demand, more production 
and more employment; distress decreases while savings, in- 
vestments and new enterprises grow apace. 

The wholesome sequence of events is obvious, certain, and 
so elemental that it hardly merits discussion here. It is the 
proven consequence of what is known as mass production, an 
American innovation that needs no “selling” today. Yet 
mass production is still new enough to be misunderstood in 
some of its fundamental features—it is so new, indeed, that 
only a decade ago many of the non-producers who are at 
present in dissent with the whole business system, were then 
as loudly decrying mass production as an evil. 

What is chiefly misunderstood is that mass production can 
reduce costs only to a point, at which point it encounters 
obstacles, or fixed charges against it. One of these fixed 
charges is the investment in plant and equipment, upon which 
the investing public rightly expects a fair return. A second 
charge is the cost of raw materials. A third is the cost of 
distribution, and a fourth is taxes. 

The possibility of reducing the fixed charges against the 
productive system as such, represents our biggest hope of 
further lessening the cost of food, clothes, shelter, medicine, 
and of all other articles that enter into living, and also of 
setting into motion again the economic cycle that leads in- 
evitably to prosperity and plenty. 

Can these charges be reduced? 

They can be substantially reduced if, first, free enterprise 
is not destroyed as a consequence of a mistaken economic 
policy, and second, if it is given a fair opportunity to carry 
on to its manifest destiny. 

Distribution costs, amounting on the average to perhaps 
50 cents of the consumer’s dollar, and likewise the costs of 
construction constitute subjects that are complex and diffi- 
cult, but the last word on them is still far from being said. 
An intensive study of both, aimed at improvement, is being 
made in every major business. 

The established achievements of industrial scientific re- 
search, the full significance of which is only partially real- 
ized as yet, point to eventual reductions in material costs 
that well may be revolutionary according to our existing 
conception of what such costs should be; and they point also 
to the factory as a much larger consumer of agricultural 
crops for re-processing purposes. 

The belief that no material can be as good as that naturally 
produced is one of the oldest and most deeply rooted of 
popular fallacies. Natural materials, with which we have 
been forced to work almost exclusively until very recent 
years, have never been wholly satisfactory as industrial raw 
materials. They are irregular in quality, heavy when in- 
dustry would prefer them light, soft when they should be 
hard, solid when a liquid form would save unending ex- 
pense. Even sheep in the same flock vary in the quality of 
their wool, and the same lack of dependability prevails 
throughout nature. 

The chemically pure is rare in nature—things are usually 
in combinations that are not easily broken up. The most 
useful materials are frequently in the least accessible places, 
or exist in negligible quantities, or are the subject of monopo- 
lies that threaten peace. Many badly needed materials have 
never been found in Nature at all. 

The adapting of natural materials to industrial uses, the 
expense of assembling them, losses that result from their too- 
early failures and inadequacies in service, to say nothing of 
the ravages of rust, rot, pests, disease, weather and fire, add 
incalculable billions to the cost of all goods and services. 
Here is a hole in man’s money-pocket through which slips, 
as a conservative guess, probably not less than a dollar for 
every dollar we spend constructively on living. 

Slowly but surely, research is patching that hole—and 








every new stitch it takes not only checks waste but also 
creates new jobs. 

Already, synthesized materials—the products of labora- 
tory and factory—have cut huge sums from our living bill. 
Synthetic fibres have made possible the creation of wholly 
new types of fabrics that have revolutionized women’s 
clothing. Synthetic dyes are to be had at a trifling fraction 
of what natural dyes once cost. New alloys and new 
finishes are checking corrosion, new insecticides are paring 
down the enormous annual losses from pests, which con- 
stitute one of the most serious fixed charges against food 
production. We are finding ways to fireproof wood, cloth 
and paper, and to retard rot. 

Other chemical agents, not so obvious but of equal im- 
portance to the economy, plus a growing engineering skill, 
are effecting savings that another generation would have 
deemed incredible. Industrial users and fertilizer manufac- 
turers are now paying only half as much for fixed atmospheric 
nitrogen as they did for the imported natural product prior 
to 1924. Low-cost refrigerants have made possible means of 
preserving foods that are eliminating untold wastes. “‘I'wenty- 
five years ago it took four or five sets of tires, frequently re- 
paired, to run a motor car 15,000 miles, which is an ordinary 
year’s driving nowadays. ‘Tires that will give 25,000 miles 
of almost trouble-free road service are sold today at one- 
third of the old prices. 

For years industry sought a material that would possess 
natural rubber’s good qualities but lack its bad ones, most 
notably its inability to resist grease and oil. It was also 
desirable that we have a home supply of rubber, if for no 
uther reason than to safeguard us in time of war. Users of 
more than half of the world’s rubber, we import 99 per cent 
of our supply from the Far East. 

The needed new material—neoprene—has been developed, 
practically according to the specifications of need for it, and 
already it is filling hundreds of purposes that rubber could not 
serve satisfactorily. Its price at this time is higher than 
rubber, but, on the basis of utility, neoprene actually is 
cheaper than rubber for numerous uses wherein it outlasts 
rubber five times or more. However, the immediate value 
of neoprene in industry, as a factor in improving service and 
lowering costs, is trivial when compared to its potential value. 

I pause to ask, if industrial science can surpass rubber, to 
what new lengths will it not go with the augmented know]- 
edge of tomorrow’s and the next day’s experience? 

My business brings me into daily contact with the prob- 
lems of industrial research, its promises, its hopes. I am con- 
vinced that the laboratory has just begun its work of public 
betterment, that what is behind us in accomplishment may be 
regarded as having been merely preparatory for impending 
developments in creating more for less. “Every time we 
have solved a problem,” says C. F. Kettering, “two more 
have occurred in exactly the same place.” In short, this 
force we call research is like a rolling snowball. 

Twenty-five years ago there were few industrial research 
laboratories in America worthy of the name. The number 
today exceeds 1,600 in which upward of 30,000 persons are 
employed. Private enterprise is expending more than $800,- 
000 every working day on research. That money is not 
being poured down a rat hole. It is building a new and 
better world. The mere fact that there is still room for im- 
provement is not an indictment, but a reassuring promise of 
a brighter tomorrow. 

Now, what about the fixed charges of taxes? It has 
risen steadily since 1900. The rise in taxes, in fact, rep- 
resents the most phenomenal ascension in costs against pro- 
duction and living of which there is any statistical record. 

Total government expenditures in 1938 are fully twelve 
times those of 1900, and the total government debt is ap- 
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proximately twenty times greater, although the population is 
less than twice as large. Expressed in terms of individual 
citizens—men, women, and children—it is estimated that 
governmental expenditures today are at a rate of $560 a 
year per American family. Standing as a fixed charge against 
the production of goods, every penny of these expenses is re- 
flected in costs to the consumer, poor and rich alike. They 
are in addition to the value of the article or the service sup- 
plied now, and the unpaid portion of them stands as a first 
mortgage against the economic lives of our children and 
grandchildren. 

Belief that a relatively small group pays these taxes is 
another of our most serious popular fallacies. ‘They are in- 
cluded in the cost of every loaf of bread, of every pound of 
meat, of every foot of lumber, of everything bought and 
sold. ‘That is to say, specifically, that in addition to the 
actual cost of living, as a people we pay government, directly 
or indirectly, the sum of 18 billions a year. 

A single man, earning $18 a week and living in a fur- 
nishec room, even though he owns no property, pays in 
taxes $116 a year, or about 12 per cent of his total income, 
according to a study by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. ‘The man who supports a wife and two 
children on $150 a month pays $220 a year in taxes—the 
fact that he has dependents does not relieve him of his con- 
cealed tax obligations. Among the higher income brackets, 
direct Federal taxes alone take, in an ascending scale, up to 
79 per cent of the individual’s income, and that it not all the 
bill, nor all of the picture. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, operator of 
chain stores, began with a wagon, a horse, a man and an 
idea, and by the untiring industry of that man and his two 
sons grew to an organization that in 1937 employed 85,600 
persons. For a half century or more the founder’s two sons 
have spent 52 weeks out of every year in the building and 
management of the business. That is, they have been active 
owners, and in that capacity, by all the traditional standards 
of measurement. in America, they have rendered an incal- 
culable public service. 

According to a published statement of the A. & P. Com- 
pany, its two owner-managers last year paid more than 82 
per cent of their earnings to government in taxes; and in the 
event of their deaths, government would further take all but 
six cents out of every dollar they have saved throughout their 
lifetimes. Nor does the story stop there. New taxes are now 
being proposed which, if enacted into law, would force the 
company and other enterprises of the kind into final dissolu- 
tion. 

‘Taxes are inescapable. They are everybody’s problem. A 
great many people think that present taxes are bound to go 
higher and become an even heavier burden upon living. And 
they doubt if anything can be done about it. I don’t agree 
with that view. I think something can and should be done 
about improving our tax system, not for the benefit of a few 
but for the common good and for the nation’s economic se- 
curity. 

To begin with, the same impartial measure of efficiency 
that is applied to individual wage-earners and to incor- 
porated producers of goods should be applied to all gov- 
ernmental enterprise, local, state and Federal, at least to 
the full extent reasonably possible. The license to tax is not 
a license to waste. 

There are today more than 175,000 taxing units in the 
country. That fact alone represents a duplication of effort 
and confusion of levies that staggers the imagination to grasp. 
To my knowledge, nobody has had the hardihood to under- 
take a computation of the number of taxes collected, but a 
suggestion of the total mav be gained from the estimate of a 
Chicago company that there are no less than 58 separate taxes 





entering into the price of a loaf of bread. Because of the 
innumerable complications of tax legislation, the cost of 
computing taxes, wholly apart from the actual payment there- 
of, is a charge against business that totals hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year. 

The tax system should be simplified and coordinated. It 
has been estimated that the taxing units could be reduced to 
a tenth of the existing number. Feeling is growing that a 
redistribution of taxes is in order that will encourage sav- 
ings, instead of penalizing them, but a will to reduce taxes 
would encourage saving still more—and, as I have said, sav- 
ing for the purpose of reinvestment in new enterprise is 
mandatory if we are to increase employment and secure our 
future. 

Progress is pausing today before a paradox. The need for 
new capital is greater, perhaps, than at any other time in 
our history, and the will to create that capital—to save— 
is actually existent. But the two are not permitted to meet 
and mate. The principle of a fair reward, commensurate 
with the effort and the risk, is being undermined by attacks 
on earnings, by diversion of the national income into non- 
productive channels, and by tax policies adopted in the name 
of reform that make investment a hazard rather than an 
inducement. 

We are growing poorer because too many people no !onger 
can afford the luxury of being rich. 

It has long been recognized that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. A legitimate function of government, and 
a proper one if properly used, nonetheless the power to tax, 
if misused, may be second only to war in its destructiveness 
and as all-changing as a revolution. That is too great a 
power to entrust to any one man, to any one class, to any 
one faction, or even to any one party. It is a power con- 
ferred by all the people, which affects the lives of all the 
people, and it should be exercised in the interests of all the 
people in full daylight. 

Therefore, I see only one ultimate solution. Taxation 
should be taken out of partisan politics! 

Likewise, labor legislation and the administration of all 
laws affecting employment should be taken out of politics, 
because, again, the common good is involved. The great 
gains made by labor during the past half century are the 
fruits of a national philosophy that in the main tenaciously 
clung to political freedom, which generally placed cooperation 
before coercion, and the rights of the many above the per- 
sonal ambitions of the few. Already deviation from that tried 
course has brought conflict within the ranks of wage-earners 
themselves, popular confusion over labor’s motives, suspicion 
of the ultimate aims of some of its leaders, and an uncer- 
tainty in the minds of management that unquestionably has 
been a brake upon recovery, at an incalculable cost to the 
public. And a major portion of that cost has been at the 
expense of the working man. 

In the past, American free enterprise has recruited a vast 
majority of its leaders from shop, shipping room, mine, farm 
and office. No impassable barrier has ever stood between the 
man in overalls and management—on the contrary, the way 
has been open and well-marked. There has been no ceiling 
above which the hopes of the humblest worker could not rise. 

It is to the best interest of labor, of business, and of public 
that such a ceiling should never be erected—that partisan- 
ship should never be permitted to blindfold labor with the 
bonds of class. The same fair freedom of opportunity for 
which business asks must also be preserved for employees, and 
a non-political consideration of labor’s problems alone can 
preserve it. 

In the main, we have divorced education from partisanship, 
and no change was necessary in our system of government to 
accomplish this. The result has been the building and main- 
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tenance of schools and universities that are the pride of 
every citizen. The success of the public school system is due 
directly to the fact that its controversies are settled by edu- 
cators, and that school boards have put the interests of the 
school system above mere political interests. 

Likewise, we have put the public health above partisanship 
and recognized it as a field in which professional judgment 
should dominate purely political judgment. Confronted by 
the difficult problems raised by motor traffic, the public road 
system has been set apart from politics and placed in the 
hands of experts for administration, with few exceptions. 

If it is vital to the common good that education be re- 
moved from partisanship, that public health be removed from 
partisanship, that our highways be removed from partisanship, 
it is equally vital that the problems of taxation and labor, 
which bear just as importantly on the national well-being, 
should be removed from partisanship also. They, too, are 
problems that touch the daily living and security of every 
man, woman and child now alive, and of millions yet unborn. 
Let the solution of them be the composite result of the na- 
tion’s best thought, whether it be labeled liberal, conservative, 






laborite or capitalistic, and there will need be no alarm over 
the nation’s future or over the future of American democ- 
racy. 

In conclusion, it is well for us to recall that the United 
States, as a new country, has normally been a land of little 
or no unemployment. In fact, there has frequently been an 
actual labor shortage. The wage trend has been consistently 
upward. Progress has been the rule. All earlier interrup- 
tions in those very definite trends have been followed by an 
accelerated resumption of them, as surely as dawn follows 
dark. 

Today, a similar resumption of the traditional forward 
trends of free enterprise is due. Deficiencies in plants, ma- 
chinery, houses and goods that have accumulated since 
1929, constitute immediate needs which it would take all of 
the available labor supply to fill, according to every respon- 
sible authority. Potentially we again face a period of full 
employment of every able-bodied worker, and a prosperity 
even more abundant than any we knew in the past. 

The program of American business is aimed at making 
that potential prosperity a solid fact. 


Speaking for the Consumer 


WE MUST ALL GIVE A LITTLE 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Editor of the Emporia Gazette 


Before the Seventh International Management 


N this discussion I am supposed to represent the public 
—the American consumer. He is a mythical character 
who never lived on land or sea, but for that matter, the 

capitalist is a myth and the worker’s status is an economic 
hypothesis. It is trite to say that in America we are all more 
or less owners, all workers of high or low degree, and cer- 
tainly we are all consumers. We are all the children of 
John Q. Public, and our interests as members of the con- 
suming public are after all our chief end and objective as 
citizens of our democracy. I, myself, who am speaking for 
the public, today own a little business which employs 40 
people, that requires a payroll of $1,000 to $1,200 a week. 
But on the other hand I show up at my office as a worker at 
a quarter of eight every morning and go home at half past 
five every evening, and once, more than 50 years ago, I was a 
practical printer who worked on a 12-hour day. Therefore 
I am probably a perfect type of the public, typically perfect 
because I am typically both laborer and capitalist. There- 
fore, if as a consumer, I take my two aliases, Mr. Capitalist 
and Mr. Workingman, and knock their heads together in the 
next few minutes, remember that I am Eddy Bergen with a 
Charlie McCarthy on each knee. 

Let me begin by telling you both, laborer and capitalist, 
that you have got us citizen consumers in a pretty sad mess. 
Every time we consumers think of what one of you has done 
we are dead sore at each of you until we begin to think of 
what the other has done. Let me start on capital, the em- 
ployer. Not that he is more to blame than labor. But he 
is more responsible. He enjoys more freedom. He could have 
done better. You employers have wasted 20 years since the 
end of the World War. In those 20 years, a little intelligent 
self-interest, a little foresight—not much—would have solved 
equitably the problems that are now pressing upon us, prob- 
lems that have been adjusted in haste and in the emergency 
of calamity. Take the 8-hour day. You knew that it was 
coming. Why didn’t you men willingly, sensibly grant it? 
But no. You had to fight it, every inch, and make the con- 
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suming public think you were greedy when you were not. You 
were just dumb—dumb to give labor a sense of deep antago- 
nism. Take the old age pension and job insurance to cover 
seasonal and technological unemployment. A thousand voices 
rose across the land, telling you of the trouble ahead. What 
did you do? You put cotton in your ears, and if you could 
hear through the cotton you began yelling “Communism!” at 
the academician and the liberal politician and spokesman of 
the consuming public. Everyone realized 20 years ago and 
more that sooner or later, with the pensions of the Civil War 
gone which took care of the aged until the World War, we 
should have old age pensions as a federal problem. Yet you 
employers let a generation of old people, unprovided for, be- 
gin to clamor for old age pensions, and begin to listen to 
demagogues with silly panaceas. Then, having squandered 
your substance, you turned your men on the street in the days 
of the locust, and put into the hands of the most adroit poli- 
tician America ever has seen the votes of ten million men 
whom your slipshod social viewpoint rendered jobless. If a 
dozen or 20 years ago you, Mr. Capitalist, had used the social 
sense of the average man in the street, this problem of unem- 
ployment and old age pensions would not be handing to your 
arch-enemies an organized subsidized class-conscious prole- 
tariat which can be voted to your destruction. By your sloth 
you created the particular head devil who is mocking you. 
He is your baby. You begot him two decades ago in the days 
of your youth when you were going to handle your business 
in your own way and no man could come into your shop 
and tell you how to run it! 

Another thing that we should remember in this dark hour. 
As far back as 1920 and again in 1928, and again in 1932, 
the national platforms of the Republican and the Democratic 
parties demanded laws authorizing for workers “the right 
of collective bargaining with representatives of their own 
choosing.” Those were the very words. It was the part of 


wisdom for a certain strong and militant organization of 
American enterprises to lend the force and wisdom of its 
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organization to some law or extra legal institution which 
then would have answered that widespread demand. But no, 
the organized American enterprises balked like mules. When 
any one insisted before the depression that American work- 
men deserved as competent cooperation of government in 
bargaining with the boss, as Swedish workers have, as Danish 
workers have, or even as British workers have, what did you 
do? Did you listen to the warning voice of wisdom? No! 
‘The leaders in American industry called those who demanded 
for American labor what labor was getting in other democ- 
racies, dangerous radicals. Mrs, Dillinger’s red network was 
thrown over the heads of those who were asking 10 years 
ago for the things which both party platforms promised. 
And so the waters of progress were dammed up, and we all 

labor, capital and consumer—got the dammed deluge when 
it broke, good and plenty. Need we ask whose fault it was? 

Certainly the American consumer was not to blame. He 
has been demanding industrial peace in this blessed country 
for 20 years. You cannot get justice with tear bombs, labor 
spies, police clubs and company unions—on one side—and 
sabotaging gangsters on the other. What you got when you 
silenced the voice of the American consuming public demand- 
ing justice, was the CIO and the labor racketeers, and the 
sit-down strike encouraged by a smiling and distinguished 
gentleman who holds the ace card in the political game. His 
lightest word of opprobrium for you enterprisers large and 
small in his quest for votes is “economic royalists.” And all 
capitalists big and little must listen and like it when he runs 
the gamut of invective against your kind. There’s little you 
cain do about it. Your friends were in power 20 years ago. 
{nd you chose to follow the counsel of reaction when the 
voices of the American people, if both party platforms mean 
anything, were calling for the establishment of genuine col- 
lective bargaining to give your country industrial peace with 
justice, 

Now peace with justice is not impossible today. A just 
peace is harder to achieve today than it would have been for 
instance in the days of the Coolidge bull market or under 
the leadership of Herbert Hoover. But it still is possible. 
Private enterprise in industry survives in the Scandinavian 
countries with collective bargaining effectively channeled by 
fair laws and decent administration. 

Let me make one more illustration of what I mean by the 
employer's recalcitrant reaction: Laws put on the state statute 
hooks 30 years ago or so, provided for a minimum wage for 
women in industry. They were operating widely, intelli- 
gently, equitably, peaceably under state supervision where 
they belonged. Did you, the masters of industry, accept 
them? Oh, no! What you did was to call the advocates of 
minimum wage laws for women socialists or something worse 
and then rush into the Supreme Court and have those state 
laws invalidated. Then after the Federal Child Labor 
\mendment was submitted in the days of Calvin Coolidge, 
with his approval, and after Herbert Hoover had publicly 
declared for it, and after platforms of scores of American 
social service organizations and associations had endorsed it, 
you bosses went raging into the state legislatures, wherever 
your associated industries were strong and fought the passage 
of that rather innocuous amendment. And what did you get 
again when you tried to establish industrial peace without 
justice in those two cases? You got the present wages and 
hours law, and bad as you seem to think it is, you certainly 
had this law coming. The law was generally considered by its 
opponents a kick—will you allow me to say—in the pants for 
American industry. But apparently that is where Americans 
all—laborers, bosses and consumers—keep their brains, and 
we got the kick where it would do the most good. Moreover 
so long as we think with our bile and reason with our sturdy 
copper intestines, in fact so long as we think in terms of 





lagging reaction, we are going to get a smack with the other 
side of the shield, which means the blistering biff of radicalism 
right where it will stimulate our mental processes. 

Now then for the other side: We have, according to sage 
pronouncements of Mr. John Lewis and President Roose- 
velt, 13 million men walking the streets looking for work; 
a million more than were outcasts from industry in 1933 
when Hoover stepped out of the White House. May I be 
permitted for a moment to drop into the vernacular and 
ask: “How come? Why have six long years passed with no 
solution for the problem of unemployment?” A year ago, 
it looked as though we might be on the way toward solving 
that problem. And then something happened, something 
quite foreign to the American tradition. Was it Commu- 
nism? No! The number of Communists in this country is 
negligible and their influence is almost nil. They check 
themselves out. Was it Fascism? No! It was something 
worse than that. It was the class-conscious political activity 
of a large section of American organized labor. When left 
wing labor leaders instituted the sit-down strike with the 
assurance that they had government behind them, capital was 
scared out of a two years’ growth. Capital turned tail and 
ran for preservation to the refrigerator and froze itself up, 
and that’s what has happened to recovery. If capital was 
blind and mildly mad in its arrogance in the 1920's, cer- 
tainly one wing of labor in this country has matched arro- 
gance with folly. It is one thing to strive for a fair and 
equitable share of the earnings of industry and to demand it 
with whatever industrial weapon is necessary even to the 
strike and the orderly picket line. Your speaker happens to 
believe in the efficiency of the vertical union in mass produc- 
tion industry. It will have to come. But we don’t need a 
revolution to get the vertical union. Labor need not go 
class-conscious. For labor to say in effect: “Down with all 
bosses! We’ll run not only the shop but the whole coun- 
try!”; for labor to go into the ballot box and emerge class- 
conscious against all bosses good and bad, that policy menaces 
the existing economic structure of American civilization. 
There can be no recovery so long as labor is politically class- 
conscious. The blessed Lord knows that capital has made its 
mistakes and is paying for them, paying through the nose. 

But labor has been no Solomon. The proper business of a 
labor union is to get higher wages, better hours and good 
shop conditions for the workmen. But when labor enmasse 
plunks its vote for its own party then the spirit of party 
loyalty begins to obscure labor’s objectives—high wages, short 
hours, decent shop conditions. Thus class-conscious labor 
leaders become more interested in their party welfare than in 
the fundamental objectives of labor unions. So we shall have 
the class conscious political worker trading his vote not for 
the immediate objective of wages, hours and shop conditions, 
but for power for his political labor boss. The political labor 
boss will ask the workers to swallow a whole ticket in order 
to dominate a whole government. He would turn a democ- 
racy into a contest between two class-conscious parties, a 
class-conscious proletariat and a class-conscious plutocracy. 
In that set-up where is the consumer; where indeed is the 
compromise between labor and capital under the super- 
vision of a middle class? In short with only two class- 
conscious political parties what becomes of democracy? The 
labor union militant and undefiled—yes; the vertical union 
and the closed shop? Yes. But a class-conscious labor 
party in a democracy—no! If labor insists upon maintain- 
ing its class lines of bitter intransigent hostility to all capital, 
the American middle clas——old John Q. Public and his 
heirs and assigns—will not support labor. 

But wait a minute: Let us not blame labor too much for a 
growing class-consciousness. We must not forget the arro- 
gance of a class-conscious plutocracy which has functioned in 
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our democracy since the Civil War, a small group but power- 
ful. It turned to politics secretly. It has struggled against 
every measure that in any way cramped its aggressive develop- 
ment. ‘he example of that small group probably gave labor 
its excuse for political action. That small heavily entrenched 
group did not hold the ownership of industry. The owner- 
ship of industry was nation-wide, a popular economic democ- 
racy. The management of industry in this generation has 
been intelligent. It has tried to be fair. I take no stock in 
nonsense about the “Sixty Families.” They are as negligible 
in the real problem as the Communists. It was the control 
of industry, the banker control if you will, which too often 
made its legal department a political hierarchy and turned 
furtively to the control of politics in high places. That small 
group opposed every measure which would have softened the 
hardening crust of power—not wealth—aggrandizing in a 
few hands. That small group in politics slowly but surely, 
first disgusted the American people then angered them until 
in their wrath they turned in calamity to rampant, unchecked 
radicalism. Out of the crisis that came with the blunders of 
democracy emerged the class-conscious proletariat, somewhat 
subsidized and controlled by politicians at Washington. But 
let me say this to class-conscious labor. It should know that 
the same patriotic indignation which turned upon a federated 
class-conscious plutocracy and wrecked its power, will turn 
upon a class-conscious proletariat and deny its aims. For 
without the support of the American public, neither capital 
nor labor can thrive and prosper in this country. Progress 
will mark time until industry comes to its senses. 

This is a middle class country and the middle class will 
have its will and way. For the middle class is the real owner 
of American industry. The middle class is also 80 per cent 
worker and the consumer of 80 per cent of American indus- 
trial production in the home market. The middle class 
thinks and feels chiefly as the consumer. And before the 
middle class demands an increase in either interest for in- 
vestors or higher wages for the worker, the middle class will 
demand fair prices and a stable industry. That means in- 
dustrial peace. No peace is lasting until it is founded upon 
that essential equitable compromise between the contending 
forces—capital and labor—known as justice. 

Justice today in American industry is no simple matter. 
It is hard to attain. Many different X’s and Y’s and Z’s 
enter into the solution of the industrial equation. For in- 
stance; what is an honest intelligent definition of capitaliza- 
tion in terms of justice in any American industry today? Is 
all industry worth what it costs, or what it will bring, or 
the interest upon what it will earn? If so, what interest? 
And who shall suffer the loss of the liquidation of capital if 
liquidation becomes necessary to establish any over-capitalized 
industry as a going concern paying decent wages? Moreover 
who shall decide these questions? Shall we call in govern- 
ment? Is there a practicable way without government inter- 
ference by which any national industry suffering from in- 
dustrial strife can call in representatives outside the indus- 
try—representatives of capital, of labor, of the consuming 
public, and enforce the fair findings of an unofficial board? 
How would such findings be enforced? Is public opinion out- 
side of government strong enough to make labor take less or 
capital give less by reducing its fixed charges and thus de- 
stroying the value of investments? 

These questions must be answered. This problem must be 
solved. The answer must come as far as it is possible away 
from government control and direction of the arbitrament. 

For government in the nature of things is political. And 
some tangles cannot be unsnarled by a count of noses. The 
minute we turn to government we turn finally to the ballot 
box. Alas, the ballot box has definite limitations, ‘Men can 








solve large questions of right and wrong with the ballot. 
They can choose, if they have time and information, men 
who are reasonably honest and fairly intelligent. But indus- 
trial problems require delicate instruments. Industrial justice 
calls for rather erudite information and rather special judg- 
ments. If these problems enter government too closely and 
directly related to the ballot box, the solution of the pend- 
ing problem is bungled and democracy is menaced. 

So far as possible this justice between the forces of capital 
and labor must be achieved outside party politics. Wherever 
it is obviously necessary it may be wise for the consuming 
public to demand that certain branches of American business 
put themselves through the wringer, reduce their capitaliza- 
tion, even writing off much of the bonded debt of these dis- 
tressed industries. If any American industrial owner who is 
patently over-capitalized does not voluntarily reduce his fixed 
charges, the government will do it with taxes. Here is the 
bald problem: Shall American capitalists go bankrupt pay- 
ing taxes to support the unemployed? Or shall we wipe out 
some of our fixed charges and give the idle workers jobs? 
Whether taxes or wages, it comes out of the same pocket. 
We are reaching a dangerous point. The rising flood of un- 
employment is slowly but inexorably eating into the income 
of the middle class. We cannot go on increasing the number 
of idle men who cannot be employed in certain industries— 
not many but conspicuous as they are now capitalized. 
Sooner or later—and I fear much sooner than we realize— 
we shall reach a point in the rising tide of the fixed charges 
in government where we shall not be able to collect taxes: to 
pay those fixed charges of government. Then the government 
will man the wringer and God help the investor. No matter 
who turns the crank, Republican or Democrat, Fascist or 
Communist, the result will be the same. For it will have to 
be the same. With wages or taxes these idle workers must be 
fed. If the workers draw wages they will be free men. If 
they live on taxes, the government that feeds the unemployed 
will control their votes. It’s human nature. Surely in private 
industry on this continent there is an adequate margin of op- 
erator’s profit wide enough to keep American commerce afloat 
as a going concern, allowing for decent earnings, for living 
wages, for attractive prices to the consumer that will move 
the goods. And surely again America can produce brains in a 
free industry to solve this terrible problem somewhat outside 
of politics without too much government air or control. 

And how worthwhile it is to do this immediate job that 
lies before us! No other institution on earth has such a large 
survival value in human happiness as democracy. The free 
man, whether worker, investor, or consumer, lies at the 
foundation of the democratic scheme of things. The ballot 
box is the free man’s weapon. Free speech, a free press, the 
writ of habeas corpus, the right of trial by jury and freedom 
of conscience are the American’s royal privileges which he 
should guard sacredly from abuse. In a world where these 
privileges are denied, every other freedom of man, every other 
blessing which nourishes the spirit of man is soon denied. 
It is easy enough to get out and fight a futile war to save 
democracy. But it will be hard for us, harder even than war 
for all of us, workers, investors, consumers, to make in peace 
those inevitable compromises that are needed to guarantee the 
maintenance of free institutions. We must all give a little. 
This hour has no time for the man who refuses to compromise 
even to his own hurt. Half of the civilized world today be- 
yond our borders has surrendered the rights, privileges and 
blessings which democracy accords to free men. Should not 
the roaring waters of disaster flooding ever nearer the feet 
of those who follow the tyrants, warn us to turn to the ways 
of peace with justice which are the only guarantees of 
freedom? 
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The Lights Are Going Out 


WE SHOULD CONSULT TOGETHER 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Britain’s former First Lord of the Admiralty 
Broadcast from London to the United States, October 16, 1938 


AVAIL myself with relief of the opportunity of speak- 
ing to the people of the United States. | do not know 
how long such liberties will be allowed. ‘The stations 
of uncensored expression are closing down. The lights are 
going out. But there is still time for those to whom parlia- 
mentary government means something to consult together. 

Let me, then, speak in earnest. —The American people have, 
it seems to me, formed a true judgment upon the disaster 
which has befallen Europe. ‘They realize, perhaps more 
clearly than the French and British public have yet done, 
the far-reaching consequences of the abandonment and ruin 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

I hold to the opinion, expressed some months ago, that if, in 
April, May or June, Great Britain, France and Russia, had 
jointly declared that they would act together upon Nazi 
(Germany if Herr Hitler committed an act of unprovoked 
aggression against this small State, and if they had told Po- 
land, Yugoslavia and Rumania what they meant to do in 
good time and had invited them to join the combination of 
peace-defending powers—in that case I hold that the German 
dictator would have been confronted with such a formidable 
array that he would have been deterred from his purpose. 

This also would have been an opportunity for all the 
peace-loving and moderate forces in Germany, together with 
the heads of the German Army, to make a great effort to re- 
establish something like sane and civilized conditions in their 
own country. 

If the risks of war which were run by France and Britain 
at the last moment had been boldly faced in good time, and 
if plain declarations had been made and meant, how different 
would our prospects be today! 

But all these backward speculations are useless. It is no 
use using hard words among friends about the past and re- 
proaching one another for what cannot be recalled. It is 
the future, not the past, that demands our early and anxious 
thought. We must recognize that the parliamentary democ- 
racies and liberal peace forces have everywhere sustained a 
defeat which leaves them weakened, morally and physically, 
to cope with dangers which have vastly grown, 

But the cause of freedom has in it a recuperative power and 
virtue which can draw out from misfortune new hope and 
new strength. 

If ever there was a time when men and women who 
cherished the ideals of the founders of the British and 
American Constitutions should take earnest counsel with one 
another, that time is now. 

All the world wishes for peace and security. It is their 
heart’s desire. Have we gained it? That is what we ask. 
Have we gained it by the sacrifice of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public ? 

Here was the model democratic State of Central Europe, a 
country where minorities were treated better than anywhere 
else. That has been deserted, destroyed, and it is now being 
digested. 

The question which is of interest to a lot of ordinary peo- 
ple, common people, is whether this destruction of the Czech- 
oslovak Republic will bring up to the world a blessing or a 
curse. 

We must all hope it will bring a blessing. We must all 
hope that after we have averted our gaze for a while from 





the forces of subjugation and liquidation, every one will 
breathe more freely; that if the load will be taken off our 
chest, that we shall be able to say to ourselves, “Well that is 
out of the way, anyhow. Now let’s get on with our regular 
daily life.” 

But are these hopes well founded? Or are we merely 
making the best of what we have not the face and the virtue 
to stop? That is the question that the English-speaking peo- 
ple in all our lands must ask themselves today and they must 
ask themselves this question, “Is this the end or is there 
more to come?” And there is another question which arises 
out of this, “Can peace, good-will and confidence be built 
upon some mission of wrong-doing backed by force?” One 
may put this question in the largest form: “Has any benefit 
or progress ever been achieved by the human race through 
submission to organized and calculated violence?” That is 
put in the largest way. 

As we look back over the long story of the nations, we 
must see on the contrary that their glory has been founded 
upon the spirit of resistance to tyranny and injustice, espe- 
cially when these evils seem to be backed by heavier force. 

Since the dawn of the Christian era a certain way of life 
has slowly been shaping itself among the Western peoples 
and certain standards of conduct and government have come 
to be esteemed. After many miseries and prolonged confusion, 
there arose into the broad light of day the conception of the 
right of the individual, his right to be consulted in the gov- 
ernment of his country, his right to criticize or oppose the 
government of his country, his right to invoke the law of 
the land, even against the State itself. Independent courts 
of justice were created, the law enforced and thus was as- 
sured, of course, throughout the English-speaking world, 
and in France by the stern lessons of the Revolution, what 
Kipling called, ‘‘Leave to live by no man’s leave underneath 
the law.” 

Now it seems to me, and I dare say to many of you, that 
all that makes existence precious to man and all that confers 
honor and health upon the State. 

But we are confronted with another theme. It is not a 
new theme; it leaps out upon us from the Dark Ages— 
racial persecution, religious intolerance, deprivation of free 
speech, the conception of the citizen as a mere soulless frac- 
tion of the State. 

To this has been added the cult of war. Children are 
to be taught in their early schooling the delights and profits 
of conquest and aggression. An almighty community has 
been drawn painfully by severe privation into a warlike 
frame. They are held in this condition, which they relish 
no more than we, by a party organization several millions 
strong who derive all kinds of profits from the upkeep of the 
regime. 

Like the Communists, the Nazis tolerate no opinion but 
their own. Like the Communists, they feed on hatred. Like 
the Communists, they must seek from time to time, and 
always, mark you, at shorter intervals, a new prize, a new 
victim. The dictator in all his pride is held in the grip of 
his party regime. He can go forward; he cannot go back. He 
must blood his hounds and show them sport, or else be 
destroyed by them. All strong without, he is all weak 
within. 
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As Byron wrote a hundred years ago: “These pagan things 
of sabre sway, with tronts of brass and feet of clay.” 

No one must, however, underrate the power and efficiency 
of a totalitarian State, where the whole population of a 
great country—amiable, good-hearted, peace-loving people— 
are gripped by the neck and by the hair by a Communist or 
Nazi tyranny, for they are the same things spelled in differ- 
ent ways. In such a State the rulers for the time being can 
exercise a power for the purposes of war and external 
domination before which the ordinary free, parliamentary 
societies are admittedly at a grievous practical disadvantage. 
We have to recognize this. 

But then on top of all comes this wonderful agent of the 
air, which our century has discovered but of which, alas! 
mankind has so far proved unworthy. 

This air menace, with its claim to torture and terrorize the 
women and children, the civil population, all the humble 
people in neighboring countries—this combination, pray mark 
me, this combination of medieval passion, of the weapons of 
modern science and the blackmailing power of bombing— 
this combination is the most monstrous challenge to peace, 
order and fertile progress that has appeared in the world 
since the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century. 

The culminating question to which I have been leading in 
these few words, these preliminary remarks — the culmi- 
nating question is whether the world, as we have known it, 
the great hopeful world before the war, the world having 
increasing scope of enjoyment for the common man, the 
world with honor, traditions and expanding science— 
whether this world should meet this menace by submission 
or by resistance—there is the question. Let us see, then, 
whether the means of resistance remain to us today. 

The renown of France, gallant France, is dimmed. In 
spite of her brave, efficient army, her influence is profoundly 
diminished. No one has a right to say that Britain, for all 
her blundering, has broken her word. Indeed, when it was 
too late, she was better than her word. Nevertheless, Europe 
lies at this moment abashed and distracted before the tri- 
umphant assertions of dictatorial power. You see it in many 
directions. 

In the Spanish Peninsula, a purely Spanish quarrel has 
been carried by the intervention—or shall I say the non- 
intervention, to quote the current jargon?—by the non- 
intervention of dictators the Spanish quarrel by this inter- 
vention has been raised into the region of a world war. But 
it is not only in Europe that these oppressions prevail. 

China has been torn to pieces by a military clique in Japan. 
The poor tormented Chinese people there are making a brave 
and stubborn defense—God help them. 

The ancient Empire of Ethiopia has been overrun. The 
Ethiopians were taught to look to the sanctity of the public 
law. They were even prevented from buying weapons while 
time remained. They were referred to the tribunal of many 
nations gathered in majestic union. But all failed. They 
were deceived. And now they are winning back their right 
to life by beginning again from the bottom—a struggle in 
primordial life. 

Even in South America the Nazi regime, thriving under 
the Monroe Doctrine, begins to undermine the fabric of 
Brazilian society. 

Such is the scene. Far away, happily protected by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, to you, the people of the United 
States, to whom I now have the chance to speak—you are the 
spectators, and, may I add, the increasingly involved specta- 
tors, of these tragedies and crimes. We are left in no doubt 
where American interests and sympathies lie, but let me ask 
this, since I have the moment, let me ask you this: Will you 
wait until British freedom and independence have succumbed 
and then take up the cause when it is three-quarters over, 






and take it up, as you will have to, when it is yours alone? 

I hear them say in the United States that because England 
and France have failed to do their duty, therefore the Ameri- 
can people can wash their hands of the whole business. This 
may be the feeling of many people, but there is no sense in 
it. If things } ve got much worse, all the more must we try 
to cope with wem. For after all, there are the remaining 
forces of civilization. They are overwhelming. If only they 
were united in a common conception of right and duty, there 
could be no war. 

On the contrary, the German people—industrious, faithful, 
valiant—but alas, lacking in the proper spirit of civic in- 
dependence—the German people, if liberated from their pres- 
ent nightmare, will take their honorable place in the van- 
guard of human society. 

Alexander the Great remarked that the people of Asia 
were slain because they had not learned to pronounce the 
word “no.” We cannot let that be the epitaph of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples or of parliamentary democracy or of 
France or of the many surviving liberal States of Europe! 

There, in one single word, is the resolve which the forces 
of freedom and progress, of tolerance and good-will—there is 
the resolve which they should take. It is not within the power 
of one nation, however formidably armed, still less is it 
within the power of a small group of men, violent, ruthless 
men, who have always cast their eyes back over their shoul- 
ders—it is not within their power to try to fetter the forward 
march of human destiny. 

We have preponderant world forces upon our side. They 
have but to be combined to be obeyed. France must start, 
Britain must start, America must start. If through an earn- 
est desire for peace we have placed ourselves at a disadvan- 
tage, we must make up for it by redoubled exertion and, if 
need be, by fortitude in suffering. 

We shall no doubt arm. Britain, casting away the habits 
of centuries, will decree national service for her citizens. 
The British people will stand erect and will face whatever 
may be coming. But, my friends, these instrumentalities, as 
President Wilson called them, are not sufficient by them- 
selves. We must add to them the power of ideals. 

People say, many people, we ought not to allow ourselves 
to be drawn into a purely theoretical antagonism between 
Nazidom and democracy, but the antagonism is here now. It 
governs our lives. It is this very combination of spiritual 
and moral ideas which gives free countries a great part of 
their strength. 

You see these dictators on their pedestal, surrounded by their 
soldiers and the truncheons of their police. On all sides they 
are guarded by masses around them and airplanes, fortifica- 
tions and the like. They boast and vaunt themselves before 
the world. Yet in their hearts there is an unspeakable fear. 
They are afraid of words and thoughts, words spoken abroad, 
hopes stirring at home, all the more powerful because for- 
bidden. These terrors—a little mouse, a little tiny mouse of 
thought, appears in the room, and even the mighty potentates 
are thrown into panic. 

They make frantic efforts to bar out thoughts and words. 
They are afraid of the workings of the human mind. Air- 
planes—they can manufacture these in large quantities, but 
how are they to quell the natural promptings of human na- 
ture, which, after all these centuries of trial and progress, 
have become the armory of potent and indestructible knowl- 
edge? 

Dictatorship, the fetish worship of one man, against which 
the British and American Constitutions have elaborated their 
provisions—dictatorship cannot be a part of any—a state of 
society where men may not speak their mind, where children 
denounce their parents to the police, where a business man 
or small shopkeeper ruins his competitor by telling tales about 
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his private opinion—such a state of society cannot long en- 
dure if it is brought continually in contact with the healthy 
outside world. 

The life of civilized progress with its currency and co- 
operation, with its dignities and joys, has often, as history 
shows, been blotted out, but I hold the belief that we have 
now at least got far enough ahead of barbarism to control 
it. And to avert it. If only we realize what is afoot and 
make up our minds in good time. Of course, we shall do it 
in the end. We shall surely do it. And how much harder 
our toil for every day’s delay! 

‘That is what I have to say to you on this occasion. And 
let me say, is this a call to war? Does anyone pretend that 





preparations for resistence against aggression amount to un- 
leashing of war? There, indeed, is a sorry tale. I declare 
it to be the sole guarantee of peace, the finest and the surest 
prospect of peace—swift organized gathering of forces to 
confront not only military but moral aggression, the resolute 
and sober acceptance of their duty by the English-speaking 
peoples and by all nations, great and small—and they are 
many—who wish to walk with them. 

Their faithful and zealous comradeship, armed, effectual— 
this would, almost between night and morning, clear the 
path of progress and banish from all our lives the fear which 
already darkens God’s sunlight to hundreds of millions of 
men. 


The University as an Instrument 
of Social Progress 


THE GREAT NEED OF THE DAY IS WISDOM 
By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


On the occasion of the Fortieth Anniversary and Dedicatory Exercises of Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Monday, October 3, 1938 


AM deeply appreciative of the honor which has been 

conferred upon me by the invitation to be one of the 

speakers on the happy occasion of the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of Northeastern University. “This anniversary is 
particularly significant in the history of the University be- 
cause it has been marked by the completion of the first unit 
of your comprehensive new building program. | am very 
happy to have had the opportunity of being present this after- 
noon at the impressive ceremonies in connection with the 
dedication of this building, and I was particularly interested 
in the thoughtful and illuminating address of President 
Compton on the instruments of social progress, because the 
subject 1 would like to discuss with you this evening is the 
opportunities and responsibilities which today lie before one 
of the most important of these instruments—the American 
university. 

It may perhaps occur to you that it requires a certain 
amount of temerity for a banker to appear before a dis- 
tinguished gathering of scholars such as this with the purpose 
of considering a topic which involves the whole field of 
higher education. 

I must confess that I would not myself have had the 
courage to undertake the task if I had not come to the con- 
clusion, after long and serious consideration, that one of the 
things which is most necessary today for the good of our 
country is the constant and intimate exchange of views by 
businessmen, bankers and others engaged in the active con- 
duct of our enterprise system on the one hand and the 
scholars and teachers in our universities on the other, with 
regard to the infinite variety of questions with which they 
are mutually concerned. It is indeed my hope that instru- 
mentalities may in the near future be set up in our universi- 
ties through which such discussions may take place, to the 
end that the businessman may achieve a measure of the 
objective and scientific point of view of the scholar, and that 
the scholar and educator may understand more fully the 
purposes, aspirations and problems of the businessman. 

America is distinguished above other countries for the 
number and the quality of its universities. These universities 
have received generous support from grants of public funds 
and through endowments from private sources. The Amer- 





ican people depend upon the university, and they have come 
to look to it, for certain definite services. I think these 
services may be stated as follows: 

First, our universities are repositories or storehouses of 
learning, where, in libraries and museums, the knowledge 
and art which mankind has accumulated and created through 
the centuries are available for study and inspiration. 

Second, our universities are centers where scholars and 
students may gather together for research in every field. 

Third, our universities provide education in the professions 
and in all of the higher fields of learning. 

These varied functions of the universities present an in- 
finite variety of opportunities for service, and every one of 
them is worthy of serious study to make certain that the 
methods and techniques being used are the best which can be 
evolved from time to time to accomplish the desired purpose. 

But I am not planning tonight to talk to you about the 
university as a repository of knowledge or as a place for 
research, nor to discuss with you the teaching of the exact 
sciences such as chemistry or mathematics, or of the arts 
such as architecture and painting, or the teaching of pro- 
fessions such as engineering or medicine or the law. The 
precise subject which I would like to discuss with you tonight 
is the opportunity which the American university has, and 
the obligation which it must accept, of creating a new type 
of leadership which is essential if we would perpetuate and 
strengthen the American system of democracy. 

The nations of the world today are divided into two 
groups. On the one hand stand the democracies, with their 
governmental systems based upon the conception of liberty 
for the individual and equality and fraternity among all citi- 
zens, their economic systems based upon free enterprise 
actuated by the profit motive and operating through free 
markets; and on the other hand stand the great authoritarian 
states whose governmental systems are based upon the con- 
ception of the supremacy of the state and the absolute regi- 
mentation of the individual, whose economic systems are com- 
pletely planned on the basis of state socialism or state 
capitalism. There is no possible compromise ultimately be- 
tween the conceptions underlying the democratic and au- 
thoritarian systems. 
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In the United States we hold tenaciously to the demo- 
cratic conception. We believe in the liberty of the individual, 
in the equality of all men before the law, in the essential 
fraternity of mankind. By these principles we test not only 
the laws of Congress and the state legislatures, the actions of 
the federal and state executives, but also the standards of 
conduct which govern our individual lives. Devotion to these 
principles lies deep in the heart of every American, and any 
threat which promises to nullify them arouses uncompromis- 
ing opposition, provided the threat is recognized and under- 
stood. 

The fact is, however, that despite the patriotism of the 
American citizen and his devotion to democracy, collectivist 
tendencies have been increasing in this country, largely be- 
cause they have been unnoticed or misunderstood by the 
majority of our people. Economic and social conditions have 
been ripe for such a trend. Even now, twenty years after 
the close of the great war, the nations that were engaged in 
it have not yet succeeded in clearing away the economic 
wreckage of those four years of conflict. 

In America, in addition to the disturbances directly at- 
tributable to the war, we have been obliged to face many 
other economic and social changes which have complicated 
our readjustment. Cne of the most striking of these was the 
disappearance of the old frontier. We have not yet fully 
accustomed ourselves to getting along without it. The old 
frontier had served us well for over a century, and provided 
a ready outlet for those adventurous elements in our popula- 
tion who wanted free scope for their abounding energies. It 
also opened fresh opportunities for those others who wanted 
to make a new start. With no frontier, no free land, no 
boom cities surging upward and outward with the inrush of 
new inhabitants, we had reached the stage at which develop- 
ment had to come from within. No one knows better than 
President Compton and none realizes more clearly than this 
audience, what great things we have achieved in this process 
of internal development, construction, invention, and pro- 
duction. It has been a stupendous performance with few 
counterparts in history. We sometimes lose sight of the 
magnitude of this performance in the welter of present con- 
fusions. 

The growth and flowering of America is one of the great 
sagas of the world. Our ancestors accomplished it under a 
system of free enterprise, deeply founded in the principles of 
democracy. This is so much a truism that I fear many of us 
have taken our freedom for granted and have rested on the 
easy conviction that liberty in America is so deeply rooted 
that it cannot be undermined. Is it not true that many of us 
in these recent years, happily assuming that our liberty is 
safe, have unconsciously bartered some phase of it for what 
we conceive to be security? Our ancestors struggled through 
centuries to achieve our liberties, and for my part I do not 
believe the people of America will ever consciously surrender 
them. 

This brings me to that function of the American university 
which I conceive to be the most vital service it can perform 
to the people of America at this time and in the years imme- 
diately ahead of us. The high function of the American 
university is to educate men and women for democracy. This 
means that it must provide its students with the intellectual 
and spiritual power to guide their own actions and test the 
actions of their elected governments by the highest standards 
of democracy. 

This educational program has two distinct objectives. The 
first is the training of the future scholars, professional men 
and business leaders of the country so that they will have a 
vivid sense of personal responsibility for the public interest. 
In this complex world everything a man does necessarily 


affects, for good or evil, the lives of those about him, and the 
more important the position he holds, the greater is this 
effect. In every field, whether in business, in the professions, 
or in politics, the price of power is responsibility for the 
public good. 

Much can be said on this purely personal side of a uni- 
versity’s training. The instruction which a university gives, 
puts sharp tools in the hands of its graduates. The better 
they learn to use those tools, the greater the place they can 
take in the life of the nation. And unhappily, too, the greater 
the damage they can do to the public good if they have not 
learned to use their tools wisely. 

Horace Mann, whose spirit is still alive in Boston, wrote 
these words in an eloquent plea for the development of 
character: ‘ 


“The experience of the ages that are past, the hopes 
of the ages that are yet to come, unite their voices in 
an appeal to us; they implore us to think more of the 
character of our people than of its numbers; to look 
upon our vast natural resources, not as tempters to 
ostentation and pride, but as means to be converted, by 
the refining alchemy of education, into mental and 
spiritual treasures—and thus give to the world the ex- 
ample of a nation whose wisdom increases with its pros- 
perity, and whose virtues are equal to its power.” 


When he wrote those words Horace Mann must have 
foreseen the vital need we now have for university graduates 
who are not only good technicians in their chosen fields, but 
also are deeply conscious of their responsibility for the public 
good. 

The inculcation of a sense of social responsibility is one 
phase of the double problem of education for leadership in 
a democracy. The other phase has to do with giving to such 
prospective leaders a scholarly understanding of the relations 
between government and economic life in a democracy. 

The system of private enterprise is essential to democracy. 
It is impossible to think of a democratic system which does 
not provide for individual initiative with its personal rewards 
and its personal penalties. I am no advocate of the doctrine 
of laissez faire, for after all, that doctrine has not been 
permitted to operate entirely without controls at any time. 
I am convinced that the enterprise system, subjected to en- 
lightened controls from within itself, and responsive to the 
broad demands of the public interest, is inseparable from de- 
mocracy. Neither can exist without the other. 

The enemy of the enterprise system is planned economy, 
just as the enemy of democracy is authoritarian government. 
As a matter of fact, and I call to witness the examples of 
authoritarian governments now operating in the world, a 
planned economy cannot function except under an authori- 
tarian state. Whether the converse is true, that an authori- 
tarian system cannot function without a planned economy, 
I do not know; and perhaps the answer is of theoretical in- 
terest only. But if by planned economy we mean an economic 
system subject to control by government down to the smallest 
detail of economic life, then the examples before us do show 
that they are inseparable. 

Let me go one step further. No planned economy is pos- 
sible without economic nationalism. One necessarily implies 
the other. I think you will agree with me, that to identify 
the economic system of a country with its national govern- 
ment, vastly increases the hazards of war. If we are to 
throw the mantle of national dignity around the commercial 
activities of a country, we cannot avoid investing every inter- 
national commercial dispute with the sinister aspect of a dis- 
pute between the governments of nations. Moreover, since a 
planned economy exerts its primary and most profound influ- 
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ence within national boundaries, frontiers necessarily assume 
yreatly augmented importance. It is for these reasons, 
among others, that many believe that planned economy is the 
hand-maiden of war. 

Now, between a rigid system of planned economy and the 
flexible system of free economy such as we had, for example, 
in the early years of this century, there is a vast field within 
which controls by government can be exercised. No one will 
say, | think, that we can turn the calendar back to 1910; 
and few would say we should turn it back if we could. 
Times have changed too much, thought has changed too 
much, the emotions and desires of men have changed too 
much. If I read the signs of recent times aright, public regu- 
lation of private enterprise is not going to be suspended. But 
is there any reason why we should venture into extensions of 
public regulation without determining to the best of our 
technical ability, first, whether it is necessary—that is to say 
whether the result cannot be achieved by voluntary action— 
and, second, whether it will work or not, whether it will 
ichieve the social objectives for which it is designed, and 
especially whether it will be exercised at the cost of our hard 
won liberty ? 

‘The most important question before the American people 
today is this: To what extent is it desirable, in particular 
fields or more generally, for the government to exercise 
controls over the enterprise system? It goes without saying 
that if the controls are to work to the benefit of the country, 
the remedies must not be worse than the ills they are designed 
to correct. It goes without saying, too, that the controls 
must accomplish their social objective without the sacrifice 
of essential liberties which are basic to a system of free enter- 
prise- operating in response to the profit motive and function- 
ing through free markets. The normal incentives to enter- 
prise and production which have been so long native to our 
race must not be destroyed, whether by governmental regu- 
lations, governmental competition or such unmanageable 
governmental expenditures as will result in either an im- 
possible tax burden or bankruptcy of the government. Other- 
wise, as one corrective succeeds another, and remedies are 
devised to offset the ill effects of other remedies, we gradually 
are drawn into collectivism, an alien system repugnant to our 
deepest convictions. 

As | have tried to point out to you this evening, the Amer- 
ican university can render its greatest service to the American 
people today if it will turn out prospective leaders with a 
sense of social responsibility and a discriminating understand- 
ing of the relations between government and our economic 
life. In this connection these words of President Emeritus 
Lowell are singularly appropriate: 

“The great need of the present day is wisdom, the 


calm, unimpassioned search for enduring truth, not so 
much concerned with immediate action as with the slow 
adjustment of human relations. During the World War 
one thought of the moon shining upon the pale faces of 
the dead on the battlefield—faces of young men who 
would have been the thinkers and statesmen of the 
future, killed by conditions which neither they, nor 
perhaps anyone else, could have controlled. They are 
gone, and how much may have been lost to the world 
with them we shall never know, for they were among 
the choicest of their kind. 

“Where shall wisdom be found and where is the 
place of understanding? Surely it should be where the 
pressure of interests is lowest, where passions should be 
least inflamed, where men are most free to think and 
write their own thoughts, where the anxieties of the 
present do not exclude the contemplation of the past 
and drawing therefrom'a horoscope of the possibilities 
of the future. These conditions ought to be most nearly 
fulfilled in our universities, colleges and other seats of 
higher learning, so far as they are free from political 
and financial pressure; and in the experience of the 
writer they are in this country far more free than is 
sometimes supposed. The cases of interference with the 
expression of opinion have been rare, and have been met 
with the kind of protest that shows how rare they are. 
Such an institution lives not for its day alone, but to 
train future pilots, and for the light it may give to those 
who must navigate shoals where others have been 
wrecked.” 


If the American university is to render the services to 
which I| have referred there must be more direct understand- 
ing by the scholar of the day-to-day practical problems of 
business. Scholarship working through research is already 
equipped with a vast mass of factual knowledge, but answers 
to problems of this magnitude are not to be found in sta- 
tistics or mathematical computations alone. If the answers 
are to be useful they must be tested by the experience and 
judgment of men engaged in operating the enterprise system 
as it exists. 

I am a firm believer in this form of cooperation between 
business, the professions and the university. The practice has 
already been established in one or two centers. Its success 
depends upon the quality of mind that each of the participants 
brings to bear on the questions discussed, his willingness to 
seek out and consider all of the facts and to test a proposed 
program by its workability, his sympathy with the aspirations 
of the people for social betterment, and his devotion to the 
ideals of democracy. 


The Problem of the Slum Dweller 


WE DON’T WANT TO STIFLE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
By CHARLES P. TAFT, Attorney 
At Dinner of Sixth Annual Meeting of National Association of Housing Officials 
October 13, 1938, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


T is a great pleasure to me to address this group. The 
opportunity comes at a time when, as a member of the 
city council of Cincinnati, | am engaged in a vigorous 

debate on the future program of our Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. It is being demonstrated clearly in Cincinnati 
that there has been no adequate effort to tell people what 
public housing really means. Certain groups who assert that 





their legitimate interests as builders, landlords, lenders or 
home-owners will be seriously affected by the carrying out of 
the present housing program, are organizing a new and 
powerful campaign of opposition. It is not only unsound 
but unfair to attack them as selfish while ignoring their 
arguments. It is high time that a real effort be made to 
conduct a full and fair debate before the public in every 
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community on the real issues involved. You gentlemen know 
the facts, as your round tables demonstrate. But you must 
tell the rest of us, not directly concerned in the program. 

The first claim of the opponents is that tax exemption is 
discriminatory, and is unfair to the small home owner who 
is struggling to pay taxes at the full rate and to meet the 
payments on his house as well as his ordinary living expense. 
The argument is not sound, because tax exemption is simply 
a device for paying a subsidy. The real issue is, Shall we have 
a subsidy and if so how much can we afford? So far as I 
am concerned I would prefer not to have tax exemption and 
to appropriate each year for a subsidy, because housing does 
cost money and people ought to understand that when they 
vote for it. The alternatives are not housing and slum elim- 
ination with tax exemption, or housing and slum elimination 
without tax exemption. ‘The true alternative is between pay- 
ing what the slums are costing us home owners now, and 
paying a subsidy to reduce that cost by housing decently the 
low rent groups. 

What do the slums cost us home owners now ? 

We have in Cincinnati an assistant city solicitor who 
handles the city’s real estate business and is one of the best 
real estate men in town. He took a typical block in our 
basin area containing three acres. It is not a sample of our 
bad slums by any means. It is still in transition from white 
to colored occupancy. It includes 10 stores, 596 rooms and 
600 people. It has only 52 inside toilets and 46 baths. 41 
of the 64 buildings in the block have dirt floor basements. The 
average rent is about $5.00 per room per month. 

The taxes levied against the block last year were $3,300. 
The delinquent taxes on the block last January were $4,000. 
Of the taxes supposed to be received in a year, the city would 
get approximately $1,700. Obviously it is not getting that 
much. If you include the other taxes which come to the city, 
the sales tax, the intangible tax, the gasoline tax, from those 
600 people, while one must guess a little, it cannot be over 
$1,200.00 a year, making a total of $2,900 for the city from 
that block. The per capita cost of four major services, fire, 
police, hospital, waste collection, all of which probably these 
people will use more than people living in other parts of the 
city, was in 1936 $8.23, or, for those 600 people, approxi- 
mately $5,000. In other words, the taxpayers of the city are 
paying now for only those four services a subsidy of $2,000 a 
year for the people in that block, and I repeat it is not a 
slum block. We are not proud of that block, but we can 
show you a lot worse. 

If you add health services, recreation, municipal court, 
building department, public utility department, you will 
readily see that the present cost to the small taxpayer in the 
suburbs of permitting this condition to continue is very large. 
It would be conservative to say that this subsidy was over 
$4,000 a year more than the taxes received or $7 a room a 
year. If you take the average apartment as having three 
rooms, that means $21 an apartment a year. And that is 
the city’s share only, not including schools or county services. 

I say again, therefore, that the alternatives which our 
small taxpayers face are: one, to continue to pay $21.00 
hidden subsidy an apartment a year or more, for every slum 
home out of their city taxes alone; or two, to pay open sub- 
sidy, which will enable a family to have a decent home where 
the children can grow up an asset to the community, instead 
of in the midst of delinquency, crime and disease. There is 
only one real choice. Our people will choose to pay an open 
subsidy. 

That still leaves the question, how much of a subsidy can 
we afford. I am one of those reactionaries who even now 


prefer to follow the biblical injunction to sit down and count 
the cost before going to war, even on the slums. 


I believe the clearest way to count the cost is to figure in 
terms of the subsidy per family unit, that is, per apartment. 
Laurel Homes in Cincinnati is the PWA housing project 
which has just been opened to occupancy under the U. S. 
Housing Authority and the Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority. It cost over $7,000,000 including land. Ac- 
cording to the theoretical financial set-up the subsidy of the 
U. S. Government is going to be about $250,000 per annum. 
Actually the subsidy will be the current rate of interest paid 
by the Government for its money plus % of 1 per cent per 
annum amortization or close to $210,000 per year. That 
means about $210 per apartment per year. 

The county auditor has valued Laurel Homes for purposes 
of taxation (although it is tax-exempt) at about $5,000,000. 
At our rate in Cincinnati that would produce about $105,- 
000. Laurel Homes will pay a service charge of $13,500 
which leaves a net theoretical local subsidy of $91,500 per 
annum, 51 per cent of which, or $46,600, is the share of the 
city. The local subsidy per apartment is therefore $91 a year. 

Can we afford that much subsidy, the local part of which 
is more than double what the slums cost us now in cash out- 
lay? Are the improved conditions of family life and char- 
acter, and of health worth that much? 

My answer is, Yes, if you consider Laurel Homes as a 
sample, an exhibit of what will be done. If we in Cincinnati 
are determined to finish the whole job—to provide decent 
rental housing for every last one of the 2,500 families where 
people are at least two to a room, for the 1,800 more families 
where families are at least two to an apartment, and to re- 
place the 7,500 apartments which our building commissioner 
says are unfit, 1,700 of them actually now condemned, then 
we can afford to pay that much for our demonstration project. 

To do the whole job in Cincinnati we must count on build- 
ing 12,000 family units for slum dwellers in the next twenty 
years to rent for $25 a month or less. The city of Leeds, 
England, almost exactly our size, built 12,000 in 17 years, 
contributing one-third of the subsidy to two-thirds from the 
National Government. We can do it, too, if the National 
Government continues its grants-in-aid, and if we can reduce 
the cost. Our people can’t and won’t pay $91 per apartment 
per year and the job can be done for less. We don’t need to 
pay scarcity prices for slums. We- do need a careful re- 
examination by your organization, building contractors, build- 
ing, labor, and architects of what are really essentials. A 
maximum density of 12 family units to an acre on vacant 
land and 56 apartments to the acre in block dwellings is one 
essential. No more than two rooms deep is another. Block 
dwellings must be reasonably fireproof. There must be a 
bath and inside toilet. But if central heat is found in only 
50 per cent of existing dwellings, and mechanical ice boxes 
in only 714 per cent we need a careful study before we put 
them in. Do we need closets in these dwellings? I am not 
at all sure of their relation to health and delinquency, al- 
though there may be a connection. Every family has a right 
to light, air, space, an attractive outlook, attractive appear- 
ance, separate bedrooms for parents and boys and girls, in 
other words the essentials of decent happy living, but we 
can’t afford to give any extras if we want to finish the whole 
job. Some of the opponents of housing are quite right when 
they complain that some of the apartments in public housing 
are better than good homes in ordinary residential districts. 
Has anybody restudied just how heavy the walls or joists or 
concrete slabs must be to hold the weight they will actually 
be called on to carry? Let’s find out what are the bare es- 
sentials and then I know we can afford the reasonable cost. 
There is more merit to the existing cost limitations than some 
people think. 

England in the first fifteen years, 1919 to 1934 inclusive 
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spent from the National treasury $65 per apartment for 
public and subsidized housing. The municipalities spent 
about half that. It will cost us more than England, but 
$210 per apartment per year for the Federal Government, 
and $91 for the municipalities is too high. American ingenu- 
ity and mass production, even with high wages, can bring it 
down. 

‘The new campaign of the opponents of public housing has 
seized upon a second element in the present program and it 
is high time supporters of housing realized the strength of 
the appeal that is being made to small homeowners on this 
subject. I refer to vacant land projects “in the suburbs,” 
as the opponents call them. Actually they are being placed, 
in Cincinnati for instance, in close relation to the largest 
industrial areas of our community, but residential suburbs 
several miles away are being stirred to excited protest be- 
cause those suburbs are said to have many vacancies and not 
to need any more houses. At a recent hearing before our 
City Council Committee some of the protestants admitted 
that none of the vacant houses in those suburbs could be 
rented under $35 a month and most of them were $45 or 
more, while of course all our slum clearance projects rent 
for $30 or less. But they reply, Government policies have 
changed every six months; how do we know they won't 
raise the rents and take anybody when they can’t fill them 
from the slums? Look at Green Hills! 

Now: Green Hills is our Green Belt project of the old 
Resettlement Administration, and at the moment it is ad- 
mitting families of incomes way above the U. S. Housing 
Authority maximum, and is not even requiring that they come 
from sub-standard housing. I have been on their Advisory 
Committee and tried without success to get that requirement 
established. The conduct of those projects, to say nothing 
of the original plans of construction, and the location in our 
case in the open country six miles from the nearest indus- 
tries, does great harm to the cause of housing in the United 
States. 

So it is that the U. S$. Housing Authority and the local 
Housing Authorities cannot too often say that the Wagner- 
Steagall Act forbids them to build on vacant land except 
for slum dwellers and at low rents and that even if the law 
did not require it, they would insist upon those requirements. 
‘That means as a matter of essential public relations that the 
present vacant land projects which are under way nearly 
every where must be immediately followed by slum clear- 
ance apartment buildings in the slums. Furthermore, when 
the slum buildings are torn down the same families occupying 
them ought to be moved into the new vacant land projects as 
far as possible, for their completion will come at just about 
the right time. Seeing will be believing, as it has been in 
England. 

We must face the fact that there are special difficulties in 
this plan of orderly progress in connection with our Negro 
population, Since it is very difficult to find vacant land proj- 
ects which can be turned over to them, they must be given 
preference in the new housing in slum districts. In addition 
to that I believe it will be found frequently that even when 
an appropriate site for a vacant land project for negroes can 
be discovered, the school facilities are beyond the financial 
capacity of the local school district. In such circumstances I 
would favor a special subsidy to furnish those facilities. 

But I have not yet faced the major argument. The op- 
ponents of housing say, Building in the suburbs is not slum 
clearance; we are for slum clearance, but all you are doing 
is stifling private enterprise. We answer, We tore down 
1,600 dwelling units to build Laurel Homes, and because it 
was too congested we only put back 1,000; we have to 
build elsewhere for the 600 displaced. Ah, hah! they reply, 





but there are many vacancies in the slums. No, we say, there 
is a shortage, and besides there is overcrowding and doubling 
up. They say, How do you know? 

Well, we are convinced of it, and our city building de- 
partment backs us up for part of the basin. But there has 
been no complete survey. 

Wouldn’t it seem sensible to you when you are planning a 
housing program at public expense to find out how many 
dwelling units there are at rents within certain limits, and 
how many families there are that can only pay up to those 
limits? But so far as I know nobody started that way. Now 
at long last we in Cincinnati have a WPA project sponsored 
by city, county and schools, backed by our Planning Commis- 
sion and our Real Estate Board to make a thorough real 
property survey. But even that is hung up in Washington. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I have no doubt as to the facts. 
Even, the opponents of vacant land projects practically admit 
our case. Walter Schmidt of Cincinnati, former president 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, said 
recently in a public address that there is a national shortage 
of 3 million units and that there are 3 million more unfit 
for human habitation. Some of that must be in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Schmidt admits there are no negro vacancies in our 
basin area and claims 10 per cent white vacancies. Our 
figures are 1 per cent negro and 6 per cent white. But even 
Mr. Schmidt’s figures show an extreme shortage of negro 
accommodation, for you have to have some vacancies to 
permit the normal shifting of urban population. And he 
does not take into account the overcrowding I have already 
described. 

Even if there were no shortage now in the dwellings 
available for $30 a month or less, there surely is no surplus. 
As we go forward with a complete program of 12,000 units 
in twenty years, and only put back 60 per cent of that num- 
ber on the same locations, the shortage will inevitably become 
critical. We must build on v cant land now. 

Will such building compete with private enterprise and 
stifle what all agree is our best bet for recovery, a building 
boom? I am not one to sneer at such fears and I consider 
anyone very foolish who does laugh at them. However, Mr. 
Schmidt, to quote again a man who certainly knows a great 
deal about the housing problem, but is opposed to vacant 
land projects, agrees that private enterprise cannot build 
houses to rent under $30 a month. Yet fully 50 per cent of 
our people can’t pay more than that. If we keep our public 
housing project rents down and permit only those with low 
incomes to live in them, how do we compete. with private 
enterprise, which can only build for higher incomes? 

A few days ago the secretary of our Cincinnati Real Estate 
Board in connection with their campaign against vacant land 
projects sent to us members of City Council the September 
number of the American Builder, apparently the spokesman 
of the opponents of public low-rent housing. The Eastern 
Editor of this periodical has just returned from an investiga- 
tion of British housing and I was interested to find two of 
his comments which I quote in connection with this discus- 
sion of vacant land projects and private enterprise. He says: 

“The British slum problem was extremely bad—probably 
much worse than our own, which it must be admitted is 
pretty bad... . The important points for American build- 
ing men to consider are that the cost of dwellings built for 
persons unable to afford privately built houses, was kept 
down, the construction is originated and carried on by local 
housing authorities and the houses so built are kept out of 
competition with private builders.” 

This editor goes on to say. 

“Another important feature of British slum clearance 
efforts is that the bulk of the new houses is now being built 
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on the outskirts of cities. When a slum section is torn down 
it is given over to other purposes, frequently used as a park 
or playground. An equal number of housing units, however, 
is then built in the form of a ‘garden apartment’ or garden 
home development on the outskirts of town, and the slum 
dwellers are moved into these houses where they pay rents 
comparable with those they had been paying in the slums. 
The British have concluded that small homes—either two or 
four family or the row type—are better than large apart- 
ment type structures.” 

This gentleman is of course mistaken in saying that the 
British do not build the apartment house type to replace the 
slums they tear down. In 1937 the London County Council 
built 7,102 units of which 4,864 were the apartment house 
type in the slums. Their official 1937 map shows 172 different 
block dwelling projects within six miles of Trafalgar Square. 

With that exception he has stated our interpretation of 
British experience exactly. They began with vacant land 
projects as we should. It took them ten years to get at the 
slums because their overcrowding was worse than ours. In 
Leeds, already referred to as the size of Cincinnati they 
built 11,000 units in sixteen years on vacant land before 
they touched a slum, and they have 30,000 back to back slum 
dwellings, something far worse than anything Cincinnati 
can offer. Did that stifle private enterprise there? No, for 
private builders in the same period put up over 15,000 dwell- 
ing units. 





America 





The real fact is that the opponents of vacant land projects 
believe and have admitted to me in private, many of them, 


that the slum dwellers should be taken care of in the depre- 
ciated outmoded dwellings of the economic level just above 


them, and that the new building should take place, as it has 


taken place, almost entirely for the higher economic levels. 


I do not say that to cast a reflection on the opponents of 
housing, for they believe that sincerely. But that argument 
will never go down with the people of this country. It means 
that the slum dwellers like the end of a long line of march- 
ing men, are always running to catch up. The slums never 
do catch up, and that policy will keep them with us forever. 
The argument answers itself. 

But the other arguments don’t answer themselves. They 
deserve thorough consideration and careful answers where 
they are sound, as in the matter of cost. We must see to it 
that we find ways to meet the criticism. We don’t want to 
stifle private enterprise; let’s be sure we don’t. 

The British are absolutely right in wanting to move many 
slum dwellers to vacant land with dwelling units not more 
than 12 to the acre. That means less expensive building, 
less subsidy, less maintenance cost. That policy combined 
with new and enlightened building on slum sites means a 
chance for decent family living, for healthy, happy boys and 
girls, for a smaller crime bill and for a future. citizenship 
that will make a nation worthy of our tradition as home- 


builders. 


Look at Spain! 


THE AGONY WILL BE REPEATED HERE 
By MERWIN K. HART, President, New York State Economic Council 


An address broadcast over a Spanish National hook-up, and by short-wave to America 
from the Station at Malaga, Spain, Spanish National Radio Service, September 28, 1938 


BOUT two months ago, Mr. Mark Sullivan, well- 

A known American writer, said in substance in his col- 

umn in the New York Herald Tribune, that if Soviet 

Russia had a million soldiers under arms in the United States, 

the Communist Cause could not be making greater headway 
than it is today. 

For the past month, I have been making a first-hand study 
of conditions in Nationalist Spain—an area now more than 
three-quarters of all Spain. I came to study economic condi- 
tions, hoping that I might learn whether closer trade relations 
might in future exist between Spain and the United States. 
And I have obtained information that indicates how such 
relations can be brought about. 

But it is impossible to go anywhere in Spain today with- 
out meeting social and political phenomena whose importance 
challenges first attention. So vital have these seemed to me 
that I have asked and obtained permission to speak from this 
National Radio Station at Malaga in order to tell what I 
have learned directly to the people of the United States. 

I have read numerous books about the Spanish War, and 
I have found conflicting assertions. I have noted in the 
United States an enormous amount of propaganda for the 
so-called “Loyalists”, and almost none for the Nationalists. 
It seemed to me likely that a few weeks spent on the ground 
in Spain would give me the chance to judge this Spanish 
question for myself. And what I have learned has made 
things clear as day. 

Let me right here reply to the scoffers who will say: 
“What could he learn in a month?” Nobody will pretend 
to learn it all in a month. But is is not necessary to know 


it all in order to have a fairly clearly understanding of the 
essential issues. And such an understanding, a month in 
Spain can give to a person of ordinary intelligence. 

I believe, then, that the battle-front of the Spanish Na- 
tionalists here in Spain is today the main battle-front of the 
world against one of the greatest threats to civilization in 
all human history. That threat is the menace of Russian 
Marxism—the threat of Communism. And I believe that the 
propaganda now going on in the United States to make the 
people believe the so-called “Loyalists” are fighting for 
“democracy” is one of the greatest hoaxes ever attempted 
in America. 

Several impressions which I believe to be false, are today 
widely held in the United States. é 

First, there is the impression that the Forces against which 
the people, under Franco, rose in 1936, were somehow the 
lawful government of Spain. But there is clear evidence that 
the elections of February, 1936, when the present Barcelona 
Government is supposed to have come into power, were 
fraudulent—that they were stolen by falsification and by 
strong-arm methods. But even if they were not, the forces 
that seized the reins of government and still hold them, were 
outside and beyond any semblance of lawful authority. They 
were the Communist groups, whose chief instigator for a 
long time had been Soviet Russia. And for over a year after 
the Nationalist Movement began, Morris Rosenberg, Soviet 
Ambassador to Red Spain, apparently directed the Barcelona 
Government. The revolt, headed by General Franco, was 
clearly a movement by all decent people in Spain to set up a 
government that could fulfill that first requisite of govern- 
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ment—namely, to govern. It was a rising to end a reign of 
murder and violence, and to save the Spanish Peninsula from 
becoming, in effect a province of Soviet Russia. 

There is an impression in the United States that the 
atrocities of the so-called “Loyalists” have been exaggerated. 
But it would be hard to exaggerate what unquestionably has 
taken place. For it is likely that the number of civilians— 
men, women and children—murdered by the Reds in Spain 
during the first two years of the Nationalist Movement, runs 
into the hundreds of thousands. Women and children were 
violated. Many persons were tortured. Some were burned 
to death. The majority were shot. 

These were not the ordinary casualties of war. This aggre- 
gate of crime was merely the flowering of Marxian Com- 
munism in Spain. In Madrid alone, 21,000 persons were 
murdered during the first week of the Nationalist Move- 
ment. The lowest estimate I have had from men living in 
Madrid at the time is that 55,000 persons were done to 
death in that city in the first year of the revolt. 

And least you think that these killings happened only in 
the early days, a well-known American war correspondent 
told me only today of being personally present at an official 
investigation two months ago in the village of Don Benito 
in the region of Extramadura. It was held forty-eight hours 
after the Franco forces entered the town. This correspondent 
heard one girl of eighteen testify that her father and mother 
had been murdered in her presence, and that she herself had 
been raped and thrown into a ditch. Evidence was presented 
that in that village alone some thirty girls had been raped 
and a number of boys castrated -by the retreating Reds. And 
this village was not one that had resisted the Red Forces— 
it merely lay in their path. I have reason to believe that this 
instance is one of hundreds that could be cited. 

Yet in the United States, the cause of Red Spain is upheld 
by such groups as the “North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy.” Only last week in Burgos, two new 
American prisoners testified that they had been recruited by 
that organization and sent to Spain. And in the United 
States, the cause of Red Spain is likewise upheld by college 
professors, by some of our leading newspapers—probably in- 
deed by a large part of the American press. 

There is an impression in the United States that National- 
ist Spain is not united—that her morale is low. I have found 
no evidence of either. Quite the contrary. Everything seems 
to indicate that all classes of the people are a welded unit in 
the determination to drive the last Red agitator from the soil. 
It is surprising how, except in towns near the front lines, 
lite seems to go on quite as usual. In addition to the men 
who have been drafted there have been a host of volunteers. 
Everywhere | went, I found an awareness of the justice 
of their cause. And back of it all, there seems to be a uni- 
versal conviction that complete victory is certain. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann said in early August in his syn- 
dicated column that the opinion prevailed in England that 
if General Franco won, he could not govern Spain with his 
own force and that he would have to depend upon the Ger- 
mans and the Italians. This impression is widely held in the 
United States also. The inference is that the Nationalist 
Government is lacking in initiative, brains, ability and man- 
power. I believe the impression is totally wrong. General 
Franco is one of the ablest men of his time. He is surrounded 
by a large part of the best talent in Spain. Among his lieuten- 
ants in the civil government alone are one quarter of all the 
members of the six Spanish Academies. From the time the 
Government was set up, it has made consistent progress. In 
spite of enormous aid from France—in spite of Russian lead- 
ership and munitions—in spite of the recruiting of foreigners 
in many countries—in particular of several thousand Ameri- 





cans by such organizations as the North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy, Franco’s army has made almost 
uninterrupted headway. 

But the fighting of the war is not all that the Franco 
Government had done. It has not waited for peace before 
beginning social reconstruction at home. A vast welfare 
organization, known as Auxilio Sociale, was set up two years 
ago. It is staffed not only with paid workers, but with tens 
of thousands of women of all classes serving as volunteers. 
One of its many functions is to move rapidly into each village 
and city as they are liberated by the advancing troops, giving 
immediate and wholesome food to the population; and re- 
maining to help reorganize the lives of the liberated people. 
There is indeed a constrast. between the brutal crimes of the 
retreating Reds and the humane activities of the Auxilio 
Sociale. 

Moreover in several places in Spain, new housing projects 
have been undertaken for the low-income classes. At the 
instance, and under the direction, of General Queipo de 
Llano, more than 500 houses have been completed in Seville 
alone, and have been paid for in full by the city without the 
borrowing a nickle. 

It would seem reasonable then, that a Government that 
can fight as the Nationalist Armies have fought, and at the 
same time, can take up aggressively some of the great problems 
of peace, can be expected to give a very fair account of itself 
after the war, when the problems will be merely those of 
peace. 

If by chance Mr. Lippmann’s comment means that Spain 
will need the help of the Germans and Italians because of lack 
of men, it should be enough to remember that Nationalist 
Spain has been able‘to fight the war by drafting those only 
between eighteen and twenty-nine. She has plenty of man 
power in reserve. 

Prior to 1917 in Russia, nobody took seriously the asser- 
tion of the Communists of what they planned to do. But 
when they seized the Government, they practiced what they 
preached—they sent to their death all who stood in their 
way. Then Lenin and Trotsky devised their plan for World 
Revolution—for the blotting out of religion and common 
decency. Lenin said, “After Russia, Spain!” And in due 
time, a revolutionary organization was set up in Spain. That 
organization, up to a certain point, has worked out almost 
precisely as its Russian authors planned. I have in my pos- 
session a photostatic copy of the secret Russian plan for “tak- 
ing over” Spain, the plan going so far as to name the mem- 
bers of the first Communist Government. 

But as we know, this plan was frustrated. The growing 
list of murders, topped off, finally, by the cold-blooded assas- 
sination, in effect by the government, of Calvo Sotelo, one of 
the ablest and most patriotic men of Spain, was the spark that 
set off the explosion. Spain rose just in time to save herself 
from destruction. But the price of failure to understand, in 
time, the threat of Russian Communism, has thus far been 
a million Spanish lives. 

Communistic propaganda in Spain came close to succeed- 
ing. Communistic propaganda in the United States is on 
a vaster scale. It has infiltrated our schools and colleges, our 
labour organizations, our churches. This, indeed, was re- 
cently the boast of Earl Browder himself before a New York 
Legislative Investigating Committee. And still most Ameri- 
cans, like the Russians and Spaniards before them, fail to see 
the menace of Russian Communism. 

I implore my fellow countrymen to look at Spain, and to 
understand what is going on. For unless the Communistic 
trend in the United States is stopped, then as surely as the 
sun will rise, the agony that has taken place in Spain will 
be repeated in the next few years in the United States of 
America. 
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The Situation in China 


WE WILL STRUGGLE TO THE LAST MAN 
By GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK, the General Executive of Kuomintang and concurrently the 
Chairman of the Military Council of the National Government, China 


Message to the soldiers and civilians on the occasion of the first Anniversary of 
China’s Resistance against Japanese Aggression 


Broadcast in Hankow on July 7, 1938 
Translated by FREDERICK S. HALL, Director of the International Affairs Watchers, Hong Kong 


OLDIERS AND CIVILIANS: It has been exactly 
one year since the Japanese invaded our Lukouchiao’ 
and we rose up to resist throughout the state. During 

the year the war-area has extended to as much as nine prov- 
inces; our soldiers sacrificed in the field have amounted to 
several hundred thousand; our civilians killed in consequence 
of the War have reached a number beyond computation; our 
farms, industries, reconstructions and civilization organs have 
been mostly destroyed ; our young men have been butchered ; 
a great number of our fellow-countrymen have become home- 
less; and, in particular, the slaughter and violation inflicted 
on our aged, young and women by the enemy army have 
constituted an atrocity which finds no parallel in the history. 
However, from the commencement of our Resistance up to 
the moment, the further we fight the closer will our soldiers 
and civilians unite and the stronger will the aspiration of 
our people and the morale of our soldiers be. The heroic 
sacrifice made by our soldiers at the front, the zealous effort 
exerted by our civilians in the rear and the increase of na- 
tional sentiment of this people have completely changed the 
traditional attitude of the world toward us, highly lifted 
the honorable standing of our Chinese nation and deadly 
frightened our arrogant enemies. | am convinced that we 
will certainly reach the brilliant road day by day and ap- 
proach our ultimate victory step by step if we continue to 
strive onward in such a manner. On this day, the first an- 
niversary of China’s resistance against Japanese aggression, 
I, in the capacity of Generalissimo, do hereby express my 
full satisfaction in our fellow-countrymen, who have been 
suffering and struggling for the state and I, accompanying 
the whole army and civilians, do hereby pay the highest trib- 
ute to the loyal and brave heroes, who have laid down their 
lives for their country and their post. 

During the War of Resistance in the past year there has 
come into existence an outstanding difference between the 
enemies and us. It is that the enemies have tried every means 
they can devise to cope with us while our policy and deter- 
mination in this issue are steadfast and remain unchanged. 
On the side of the enemies, they have increased their military 
appropriations again and again and dispatched reinforce- 
ments to China once, twice, thrice and so on. Strategically, 
they at first declared to adopt a “Quick-fighting and Quick- 
settlement” Policy, later a “Prolonged War” Policy and later 
a “Show-Down” Policy. The changes occurred in their polit- 
ical platform and the instability of their economy are unani- 
mously indicating their fear and sorrow and their decision 
to risk at all cost. On our side, we have conducted a 
thorough survey of the crisis with the worst and most dan- 
gerous situation in view at the very beginning, and we have 


1Lukouchiao is a bridge near Peiping. 

2This message was broadcast at Kuling, Kiangsi Province on July 17, 1937. 
It determined China’s armed resistence against Japanese aggression. 

3Full text in CHINA’S RESISTANCE, the International Affairs Watch- 
ers, Hong Kong, 1938, translated by Frederick S. Hall. 


4This is a Chinese proverb meaning that the mind, which has been made 
up, will never be changed until death. 





made up an unchangeable determination and are prepared 
to meet all difficulties and sufferings. In my message to the 
people in July last year,” I have pointed out that to secure 
the existence of our nation and to take up the historical tasks 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors we all must assume our 
duties to defend our territory and determine to make neces- 
sary sacrifice once the war has broken out. In my message 
broadcast on the National Day* I urged that the people must 
realize that the War of Resistance can never be concluded 
in a short period of one year or half a year and that we 
must make up a determination to meet the odds and dif- 
ficulties which are many times more serious than those we 
suffered on that day. Every word and every sentence in 
these two messages are still applicable today. We have, at 
the very beginning, decided to use our great sacrifice to ex- 
change for our ultimate victory. The idea of our Resistance 
is very simple. We resist for the continued existence, in- 
dependence and freedom of our nation as well as interna- 
tional justice. The objective of our Resistance is very plain. 
We must preserve the territorial and administrative integrity 
of our state and thus we must strike our enemies until the 
peace in the Far East is restored and our enemies abandon 
their aggression policy and readjust their inherited policy 
toward China thoroughly. Before the attainment of this 
objective we will never cease our resistance, but will struggle 
to the last man and the last inch of territory. Our deter- 
mination has already been made up which will never change 
even when the oceans dry up and all the stones of the world 
deteriorate.* Therefore we don’t care how cruel the enemies 
will be, we will deal with them calmly and undisturbedly. 
Although there are inevitable temporary gain and loss in 
the war our determination is not shaken at all. We will 
exercise our spirit of steadiness to save the unprecedented 
incident in the history and to safeguard the justice of the 
human world. The policy, which we have mapped out at 
the commencement of the hostilities, is in execution and will 
be executed until the day when ultimate victory comes to us. 

These idea and mission have penetrated into the brains 
of our people day by day in the process of our Resistance. 
As a matter of fact, our people are more steadfast, calmer, 
braver and better united today than they were before the 
War and are really not arrogant at success and not dis- 
couraged by loss. All our soldiers and civilians have already 
established a confidence in winning the ultimate victory. 
All our civilians in the rear and our soldiers at the front 
have fully realized the adversities befalling our state and 
do cheerfully face the hardships confronting them. The suf- 
ferings and lacks of material supply they meet cannot dimin- 
ish their enthusiasm in defending their state and protecting 
their fellow-countrymen. This spirit will last for thousands 
and thousands of years and will be a model for our many 
generations in the days to come. 

In general speaking, however, I feel that our soldiers 
and civilians have only performed a part of their duties. 
This still cannot cope with the situation which develops 
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seriously day by day. I find we are still not persevering 
enough, not steadfast enough and not energetic enough. 
What | have urged you not to be arrogant at success means 
that we must struggle further for greater success after we 
have scored a victory and what | have urged you not to be 
discouraged by loss does not mean that you can be indifferent 
of our victory and loss but that we must struggle further 
after we have sustained a reverse.” What I have urged you 
all to stabilize your confidence in winning the ultimate vic- 
tory does not mean that you can simply harbor a confidence 
and sit down to wait for victory but that you must strive 
positively for the victory. We must know that our deter- 
mination must be followed up with positive effort which 
will achieve our determination and that our confidence must 
be coupled with hard working which will realize our con- 
fidence. War is a struggle which fights for time and space. 
Non-advance means retreat and non-struggle means anni- 
hilation. Of course, we all have harbored a determination 
to make a sacrifice in the last minute of the struggle, yet 
for the security of our victory we must be ready to make 
sacrifice at any time when necessary. We must sacrifice our 
enjoyment, individual fortune, individual interest, personal 
freedom and even personal life. 

Now the War of Resistance has been waging for one year. 
It will still last for a considerable length of time and the 
hardships in the future will be more serious. Thus we must 
establish a self-consciousness right away. Our soldiers at the 
front, you must not only make sacrifice but labor persistently 
in order to enable the sacrifice we have made to bring about 
a greater reward. Our civilians in the rear, you must work 
vigorously and make your daily life extremely thrifty. We 
must question: Have those who possess money and other 
belongings contributed their money and other belongings 
unreservingly ? Have those who own ability offer their ability 
entirely? Our present environment is so dangerous and the 
works we should do are so much that we are not allowed to 
sit down and wait any further. Once we delay and wonder 
we will lose oui best chance to repay our country. Soldiers 
and civilians, be graceful and be keen. 

In this sacred Resistance War, in which we are to repay 
our country and to defend our state, each and every citizen, 


regardless of his social standing and profession, is required 


to make contribution to the state. In other words, each and 
every citizen must do his best and fulfil his duties. For 
instance, at the front the duties of a commander-in-chief, 
of a captain, of a lieutenant, of a soldier and even of a 
transporter are equally important. Sometimes the fulfilment 
of duty by a transporter can save the situation of the whole 
war. In the rear a high official in charge of training new 
soldiers and a low official, a professor researching important 
war arts and a teacher in the ordinary school, an adminis- 
trative official and a tithing-man, and the chiefs, of the na- 
tional economic and communication enterprises and the low 
employees are although different in post, but their contribu- 
tions to the country are equally important. From the view 
point of service of our citizens, a warrior who is fighting at 
the front under the rain of shells and a farmer who is labor- 
ing for productions in the rear are equally important to the 
state, 

From this instance, we know that in the process of the 
War of Resistance, in which we are to perform our sacred 
mission, no one is allowed to reserve his own effort unexerted 
and no one is allowed to shirk the duty he owes to the state. 


SImmediately after the Chinese victory in Taierhchwang, Shantung Province 
the Generalissimo warned his people not to be arrogant at success and not 
to he discouraged by loss 


6To whip oneself, referred to here by the Chinese, means to urge oneself 
to stride forward. 


"Wong Ti is the first king in Chinese history. 


Above all, everyone must make his greatest offer to the state 
and every drop of blood must contribute to the nation so 
as to form a great and formidable force to destroy all ob- 
stacles, to overcome all difficulties and to bring forth our 
victory in the War of Resistance. Further, to maintain our 
Resistance we must be extremely thrifty. All the unneces- 
sary expenses which consume our financial power must be 
cut down as far as possible and all raw materials and manu- 
factures which can be exported must be saved to the full 
extent. Since we do not regret even the sacrifice of our own 
life, certainly to save our food and cloth and to stand the 
pangs of hunger and cold will not be a difficult job for us. A 
cent which has been economised by the civilians in the rear 
means an addition of strength to our army at the front. Begin- 
ning from today we all must make up a determination to ob- 
serve thrift. I urge our soldiers and civilians to admit that 
our effort and perseverance exercised in the past year are not 
sufficient. Today we must rise up to make up the insuf- 
ficiency, to realize ourselves, to inspect ourselves and to whip 
ourselves.° 

The attainment of our victory in the War of Resistance, 
the overthrow of the tyrannic force of our enemies and the 
coordination and sincere unity on our part are particularly 
important. We must avail ourselves of this memorial day 
to inspect ourselves and to review our work done in the past 
frankly and honestly. Have the units at the front coordinate 
with one and other to the full extent? Do they lose no 
chance to unite quickly and effectively? If we were merely 
brave but do not know how to coordinate with our fellow- 
countrymen, we are only common fellows, who do not meet 
the needs of our Resistance. Again, does our administrative 
work properly suit our military operation? Has the coordina- 
tion between our soldiers and civilians reached such a state 
as the fingers coordinate with their arms? Do our national- 
defense-economy and productive reconstructions fully meet 
the demands of our Resistance? If, however, there is any 
imperfection that we may find, we must admit it frankly and 
rectify it bravely. Those fellow-countrymen, who are in the 
leading position and are determined to save the state, must 
exercise their utmost efforts to control themselves and to 
whip themselves with a view to establishing an absolute unity. 
The sympathy we have received from the friendly nations 
and the high regard from the world in the past year are 
called forth by our heroism and also by our unification and 
unity. What our enemies fear most and what they try to 
destroy by every means are our unity. Therefore we must 
exercise our sincerity to concrete our unity to be as sound and 
hard as iron and steel. This is to say that we must unite 
sincerely. All our words and movements must take “state 
above everything” and “nation above everything” as the 
proposition and “military operation first” and “victory first” 
as the goal. Our minds are clear and contain nothing except 
the will to work in the interest of our nation and state. We 
all are the descendants of Wong Ti;’ we have but a common 
fate in this hour. Non-struggle will mean our annihilation 
while unity gives us future. Since the fate of life and death 
and interest and harm is common to us all, what can we 
not sacrifice in our common interest? We must unite our- 
selves closely as a response to the aggression of our enemies. 
Therefore I request our soldiers and civilians to establish 
an extraordinary coordination and unity. We must be unan- 
imous and harmonious absolutely and permanently. 

The points I have set above are the ones which all our 
soldiers and civilians should take into due consideration. 
Encircling by dangers both at home and abroad our enemies 
are at present forced to make a “once for all” gesture to 
stage the last violent struggle. We must, on this day, the 
first day in the second year of Resistance, concentrate our 
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power and strengthen our determination of making sacrifice 
to fight the most serious battle with our enemies constituting 
the starting point to our ultimate victory. The next one or 
two months will witness the turning point of the War. Our 
soldiers and fellow-countrymen in the war-zones, you must 
be particularly diligent and brave. All our efforts must be 
exerted with the defense of Wuhan* in view in order to 
achieve our aim of victory in the decisive battle in the middle 
part of China. Our fellow-countrymen in the lost-territory, 
you must, taking advantage of the distraction of military 
power on the part of our enemies, rise up right away and fight 
a life-and-death duel with them taking our revenge and kick- 
ing them out of our soil. Our civilians in the rear, you must 
contribute your money if you have money, offer your ability 
if you have ability, expedite our production and accelerate the 
organization of our people so as to strengthen our power at 
the front constituting a situation favorable to us in the War. 
The troops in charge of the defense of the districts close 
to Wuhan must make up a determination of “to exist with 
the front and to die with the front” and coordinate with 
the civilians to strive to the bitter end. All the general civil- 
ians, you must realize that to fight will secure our existence 
while to dodge will lead to annihilation. In the present 
battles we must, at least, show that our undaunted spirit 
is higher than that in the year past. Our soldiers and civi- 
lians must fully cooperate with each other to 
exist together, to die together and to face adversities together. 
We all must exert our utmost effort, fully perform our duties, 
obey the orders of the military authorities and carry out our 
respective tasks assigned to us. Each and every civilian must 
engage himself in the work necessary to our Resistance to 
assist our soldiers in achieving our mission. We use our sweat 
and blood to shatter the rabid attempt of our enemies and 
to accelerate the collapse of their power bringing our Resist- 
ance in the second year to a brighter and more favorable 
situation and also giving a concrete response to the ever- 
growing sympathy extended to us by the family of nations. 

In short, the battle raging in the middle part of China 
is the very turning point of the War, which our soldiers and 
civilians must not neglect. Here again I wish to point out 
to you two ideas of utmost importance explaining that why 
we have no other alternative than to fight and why we can 
surely win the victory if we fight. 

I urge our soldiers and civilians to think deeply of the 
plight of our fellow-countrymen in the territory lost since 
July 7, 1937 who are being violated, slaughtered, oppressed 
and enslaved by our enemies, and further think of the life 
of our 30 million fellow-countrymen in the Four North- 
Eastern Provinces®, which have been occupied by the enemies 
for seven years. We can directly and indirectly see or hear 
of the groans of our fellow-countrymen in the area occupied 
by our enemies since July 7, 1937, but we can neither hear 
of the voice of our fellow-countrymen in the Four North- 
Eastern Provinces nor see their terrible plight. Alas! they 
pass a slave life. They can appeal to nobody. Their suffer- 
ings are more serious than those of our fellow-countrymen 
in the area lost since July 7, 1937 by as much times as we 
cannot imagine. We all are the citizens of China, the 
descendants of Wong Ti. How can we, who own a con- 
science, not regard this as our personal shame? How can 





* 8Wuhan means Wuchang and Hankow. 
_ 9The Four North-Eastern Provinces comprise Heilungkiang, Kirin, Liaon- 
ing and Jehol Provinces. 

_10The nine provinces are Hopeh, Shansi, Chahar, Suiyuan, Shantung, 
Kiangsu, Anhwei, Chekiang and Honan, which have been involved in the 
War since July 7, 1937. 

11Kuomintang. 

12This remark was made by an official of Chu after the State of Ching 
broke her faith and kidnapped the king of Chu, some 250 years after the 
birth of Confucius. 

_13The THREE PRINCIPLES OF THE PEOPLE is the principle of 
Kuomintang sponsored by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 





we keep patience not to rush forward to save our fellow- 
countrymen, who can appeal to nobody, recovering their 
freedom and bringing them to a bright world? If we were 
indifferent of this matter, our fellow-countrymen in the nine 
provinces’® will very soon be put to the same terrible posi- 
tion as our fellow-countrymen in the Four North-Eastern 
provinces are today and we ourselves, our neighbors and our 
relatives will inevitably be forced to pass the same terrible 
life as our fellow-countrymen in the nine provinces do. Fur- 
thermore, the objectives of our enemies are not only aiming 
at the subjugation of our state but the annihilation of our 
race. The atrocities that the enemies commit not only include 
arson, looting, rape and slaughter but also the constitution 
of brothels and gambling houses, open sale of poisonous drugs 
and narcotic articles and the training of bandits and traitors 
in the northern provinces and other areas under their occupa- 
tion. These are to diminish our national strength and to 
destroy our national morality. The fact that the enemies 
kidnap hundreds and thousands of our women in a den for 
violation is also to destroy our national consciousness and 
our sense of shame and purity. If we were not determined 
to strive our race will undoubtedly be annihilated forever. 
In the history of the world there is no aggressive state which 
was so brutal and so malicious as the Japanese are today. 
Our soldiers and civilians, for the salvation of ourselves, 
the salvation of our young generations and the existence of 
our nation we are not tolerated to be idle and remiss thus 
constituting a great mistake on our part but must grasp this 
vital chance fastly to offer a death blow to our enemies. 
Our soldiers and civilians, you must think over deeply that 
we, the civilized race, are now oppressed and insulted by the 
enemies in such a state and our graceful soil are trampled 
by the enemy troops arbitrarily. If we do not eradicate this 
humiliation and not offer a death blow to the aggressor we 
have better to die than to live and our state has better to 
be destroyed than to exist because the humiliation inflicted on 
us has been so great and the crisis befalling us has been so 
serious. There is no such shameless state which can exist with 
independence in the world. The atrocities which our enemies 
commit in this moment are extraordinarily brutal. Within 
our soil there is puppet government brought up by them. It 
calumniates this Party'* and defames our Resistance deluding 
that our country will be subjugated if we do not seek for 
peace at this moment. However, no patriotic fellow-country- 
men will tolerate this fallacy. We know that the Chinese 
nation owns a characteristic. It is that the Chinese never 
submit to their enemies and never fear of the atrocities of 
their enemies. Our nation has a historical advice, which 
reads: “Even the State of Chu will leave only three families 
the state which will destroy the State of Ching will be 
Chu’”” How great and strong this advice is! This is to say 
that the Chinese people have never been frightened by the 
atrocities of the enemy state and that the more cruel the 
enemy will be the more stiff will the Chinese be. We must 
be confident in the five thousand years history of China that 
no enemy of the Chinese nation can escape the annihilation by 
the Chinese nation. At present the national sentiment has de- 
veloped throughout the state, the THREE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE PEOPLES” has deeply penetrated into the brains 
of our people and the animosity of our people both at home and 
abroad, regardless of male, female, aged and young toward 
the enemies has grown up popularly and feverishly. This 
is an unprecedented state not only in these ten years but in 
these one hundred years. We own boundless strength neces- 
sary for our Resistance and an undaunted determination. This 
is why I pledge that we will struggle with our enemies to 
the last man and the last bullet and that we will certainly 
win the ultimate victory. This is not an imagination but a 
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truth as indicated in the history and evidenced by our Resist- 
ance in the past year. We, harboring this confidence, will 
certainly cause our enemies to abandon their aggression and 
will bring about a true permanent peace at a cost of blood 
and flesh on our part. The day on which our ultimate victory 
calls is the day on which the true permanent peace comes into 
existence. If we seck for peace in the present situation we 
will consequently cause our young generations to be the slaves 
of our enemies forever. If approachment is arrived at in 
the present situation the calamity befalling us will be much 
more terrible than that inflicted on a subjugated nation, al- 
though our state would exist nominally. We must know that 
the pain and slaughter we suffer today are the direct result 
of the indifference of the fortune of the people and the fear 
of war on the part of and from the Manchu Dynasty in 
Chai Wu Year (1894) to the Government of Yuan Shih-kai. 
They sowed the seeds of disaster in their time and we, the 
present generation, are to suffer from the disaster. If we 
were not determined to hazard the life of our state to secure 
the permanent existence of our nation today but desire to 
live in peace at any price as did the Manchu Dynasty and 
Yuan Shih-kai encouraging external aggression, the methods 
which our enemies will employ to oppress us will not be so 
simple as before because the situation today is different from 
that of yesterday. Under the present circumstances, we can- 
not seek for a temporary peace at any price. If such a peace 
is brought forth we can never recover the freedom, independ- 
ence and existence of our nation at least in the next three 
hundred years. 

Today there are only two ways open to us. Individually, 
everyone must fight for life in the doomed position. 
—_——— We can certainly secure our existence provided every- 
one harbors a determination to fight to death. Nationally, 
the whole people must unite closely to struggle. 
We must devise the appropriate means of salvation with the 
worst situation in view and fulfill the duties rest on the 
shoulders of our present generation, satisfying our ancestors 
above and pacifying the world outside. I believe that if the 
whole people will do this we will at least cause our enemies 











to perish with us together. At present international justice 
is gradually lifting its head and the crisis in the enemy state 
is growing acutely. There is a great future for our Resist- 
ance. We must enhance our unconquerable spirit to stride 
bravely on this long and hazardous pass today. 

Our civilians, if you will enquire the officers and men who 
have been fighting at the front you will know that our 
enemies are strong externally and weak internally and that 
they possess nothing which can cause our fear. Our soldiers 
will tell you unanimously that the bravery and the spirit of 
sacrifice of our soldiers are higher than those of our enemies 
and the fighting spirit of our soldiers and their animosity to- 
ward the enemies are much stronger than those of our 
enemies. This is not to say that we can despise our enemies 
and that we need not exercise our utmost effort. But just 
because of this, our civilians must further strengthen their 
confidence in victory, unite our minds and establish a deter- 
mination to fight a life-and-death duel with the enemies. 
According to war psychology, if we do not fear of our enemies 
they will certainly fear of us. Generally, if we were not 
afraid of any difficulty there will be no difficulty unconquer- 
able. At the same time we must know that the closer the 
victory will be to us the more serious will our struggle be. 
It has been one year since the War of Resistance started. 
Our Resistance after this day will require a great sacrifice 
to be made by our soldiers and civilians, which will be many 
times greater than that we have made in the past. We must 
be extraordinary prudent, brave and patient to face the dan- 
gers and odds, to pass through the hazardous lane and to 
reach the bright road. 

Our soldiers and civilians, we must unite sincerely, strive 
vigorously and be harmonious. We cannot disappoint the 
hopes of our countless foreign friends who uphold justice 
and peace. We must emerge glorious victory to soothe our 
fellow-countrymen who have been killed in consequence of 
the War, to save our fellow-countrymen who are suffering 
in the lost-territory, to pacify our martyrs who have sacrificed 
their lives, to accomplish our task and to achieve our histor- 
ical mission. 


Industry’s View of Education 


FIVE POINTS SHOULD BE STRESSED 
By B. D. KUNKLE, Director of Manufacturing Staff, General Motors Corporation 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, September 23, 1938 


T has been with considerable reluctance that I have 
agreed to have a part in your meeting here tonight, not 
that anyone qualified might not be flattered by such an 

invitation, but for one who for many years has been associ- 
ated mostly with cold steel and straight lines, it is de- 
cidedly a hazard to appear before a group of advanced edu- 
cators. I do not want to tell you how your educational 
program should be planned and conducted but rather to 
inform you of some of the problems that confront us in 
industry in carrying forward the ever-changing program of 
progressive industry. 

In order to establish some tangible basis for our mutual 
study, I have chosen one of thousands of items that is fairly 
representative of any. 

We have here just four steps of twenty-four involved in 
the making of an automobile headlamp. A complete auto- 
mobile or a locomotive or a battleship might be more im- 
pressive but, as you might suspect, would be less convenient 
to use for our purpose here tonight. Yet the point that I 


wish to make at the outset, is that in the production of this 
simple device are all of the rudimentary elements that con- 
stitute the great outlet for human ingenuity and industry 
that you and I are concerned so much about. 

I suspect that the question now in your minds is: “What 
connection can there be between the production of so simple 
a device from static materials with the great problem that 
is yours, the problem of guiding and developing young minds 
and personalities so they may move forward into the places 
of greatest value in service to them and to their fellowmen. 
Yours is a noble undertaking fraught with great responsi- 
bility. But the responsibility of selecting, organizing and 
directing men in industrial activity carries a like responsi- 
bility, and it is on this common meeting ground that we 
may be able to helpfully study some mutual problems. If 
our presentation conveys to you some of our problems in 
industry, perhaps you can derive from them some things that 
will be helpful to you in your great work, for after all, 
great numbers of those who pass through your educational 
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programs will eventually find their way into industry, and I 
know you are anxious to get them there as well equipped as 
your equipment and ability, coupled with their capacity, 
will permit. 

Let us return to the simple illustration unit which I have 
brought with me tonight. 

First, we have a plain disc of steel which passes through 
several stages of deep drawing done in large presses in steel 
forms, such as you have seen, and reaches the shape shown 
in Example 2. It is then annealed and reshaped in a hy- 
draulic press in other steel forms to dimensions shown in 
Example 3. Subsequently, the surface is finished in a special 
felt grinder to remove surface irregularities and provide a 
better anchoring for the final lacquer. About ten additional 
operators are required to provide the necessary mounting 
holes and surfaces before a special chemical treatment is 
applied to resist rust. It then receives two coats of baked 
enamel, one a prime coat and one a finish coat baked on at 
high temperature. It is then ready for final inspection and 
assembly into the finished lamp, Example 4. 

And now in some of your minds, I know, is the thought, 
“Well, what of it? Those are all simple and well estab- 
lished processes, so there is nothing unusual about it.” But 
such a conclusion is wrong. That lamp was not developed 
by cobbling together some old parts from obsolete dies. 
Instead of starting with Example 1, the men in the shop 
started with Example 4, as that was the shape arrived at 
by the artist who made his model from clay, giving it just 
the size and shape he wanted to blend it with the other 
lines of the car. Who was the artist? I do not know. Per- 
haps, he may have been a graduate from one of your schools. 
But he saw it first in his imagination and from there the 
fabricators had to take up and carry one. 

The object, of course, is to have all that is necessary in 
a part in order to fulfill its function satisfactorily but no 
more. So, melded together in his mind, the tool engineer 
had to imagine the composite of machine and tool that 
would arrive at the desired end. Then there had to be some- 
one who knew enough about material to write the specifica- 
tions of the right steel that would lend itself to this shap- 
ing. Then there had to be someone who knew the sources 
from which such material could be purchased and, when 
the right time came, to see that he bought it for the right 
price. And there was the process engineer who, even before 
the first piece was made, laid out the sequence of operations 
and means for handling the parts through the factory. 

That lamp is about 18” long, or 1%’. Our sched- 
ules will call for approximately 10,000 per day when we 
get into full operation. If laid end to end, a single day’s 
production would reach nearly three miles down the road. 
Someone must order the material and follow it to see that 
the right amount is received in daily sequence, to keep the 
production flowing at the required amount. Facilities must 
be available for handling the material at all stages through 
the process and to see that shipments in the right quantities 
and properly timed, arrive at assembly plants when and 
where required. Then the personnel must be placed and 
trained in performing each of the operations from raw steel 
to loading the finished product. These are only the rudi- 
mentary steps in producing the product—we have not touched 
on the other elements. 

After all, the shape and contour of the shell complicate 
the problem of the lamp engineer, for in the space allowed 
he must design the lighting mechanism to provide the re- 
quired intensity of light and its direction to meet the varied 
requirements of the driver. 

There are strict laws on highway lights and in many states 
samples must be submitted in advance of production for 





approval of State Highway authorities. Perhaps, in the 
development of these lamps, we may run afoul of patents 
held by someone else. If such is the case, then negotiations 
must be entered into to clear any such obstacle. The most 
important thing of all is that the customer himself must be 
pleased with the results. Furthermore, if one driving a car 
should be so unfortunate as to destroy a lamp, means must 
be available for replacing it whether he live in Maine or 
California. We might run the same gauntlet with a thousand 
items in fifty different plants, but why tire you with more 
of this repetition. 

What I desired to show with this physical example and 
your added imagination is that in industry we need every 
mental and physical characteristic that young men possess 
and are willing to apply. The opportunities are not grow- 
ing less but more. 

The charge is made that industry is stern and rigorous, 
but one of the jobs I hand back to you as educators tonight 
is to take some of the severity out of it. 

My purpose in enumerating the long list of varied require- 
ments was not to tire you but to emphasize the many side- 
lines of the requirements. 

I dare say that some of you here tonight own stock in 
some good corporation. Regardless of what corporation it 
may be, perhaps the first reason you would give for own- 
ing that particular stock is because “the company is well- 
managed.” The very essence of good management is in the 
ability to develop and maintain active well-balanced organiza- 
tions. To arrive at that point, the selecting and placing of 
men in the work for which they are best fitted is the great- 
est problem. When organizations do not function properly, 
changes must be made whether we like it or not, and those 
changes are seldom pleasant for the person responsible or 
the individual concerned. Those in authority are always 
most anxious to make the right selection, but this is not 
always possible just as you are often unable to judge the 
dominating characteristics of the pupils under your direction. 

It is human to hesitate to direct or advise where the 
future of someone else is concerned, but in industry, right 
or wrong, we must face the issue or fail with our mistakes. 
This changing and placing of men is constantly going on in 
every phase of industrial activity, trying to have men doing 
the work they seem best fitted to do. 

One of the most distressing things to me is the seemingly 
growing indefiniteness with which many of our boys and 
girls come to maturity today. Even after completing a full 
college course, their minds are not clearly enough made up 
about their own ability to make a choice of a line of work. 
The most common expression we hear is, “Well, I am ready 
to tackle anything,’ which usually means that their clear 
conception of any line of work is about nothing. Some trial 
and error process may be necessary, but it is here that most 
of the disappointments lie and where many of the criticisms 
originate. Most of these boys and girls work for you from 
eight to twelve years. While I realize that during that 
time your effort is to increase their knowledge, it is prob- 
able that in the process, the personal aptitudes and charac- 
teristics by which they will later face the test are apparent. 

Last year, I sat on the platform for the Commencement 
Exercises of a vocational high school. Beside me, sat the 
Superintendent of Schools whose name I am sure you would 
recognize if I mentioned it. As the procession of students 
came down the aisle and up to the platform past us, I said 
to him, “This is an exceptionally fine looking lot of young- 
sters; they have an air of confidence that is inspiring.” He 
looked at me a moment and replied, “Kunkle, these boys 
and girls have their feet on the ground and a better idea 
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of where they are going than any high school group we are 
graduating this year.” ‘The subsequent graduation program 
gave full support to his statement. 

Industry, in general, does not expect that high school or 
even college training should fit a student to accept full 
responsibility for assigned work. Some practical experience is 
assumed, but it is not possible to try out all new employees 
on all lines of work. Certainly, anything to point the direc- 
tion would be most helpful. 

A group of young men to whom I spoke recently asked 
me to discuss the subject, “What Lines of Work Consti- 
tute the Greatest Opportunity for Young Men Today” and 
I jestingly expressed the opinion that lawyers and account- 
ants seem to have the call at present. Because of the trying 
circumstances we have been going through for the. past few 
years, many young folks have been much distressed by the 
seeming lack of opportunity. While this thinking may be 
characteristic of the times, it is not characteristic of industry 
or industrial operations; for demand for the energy, thought 
and imagination that young folks can bring to industry was 
never greater than it is today. Boys frequently get the idea 
that they must try out a lot of jobs to find out what they 
can do best or where they can do best for themselves; 
whereas, it may be far better to have one job try them out 
thoroughly and conclude from it what may be taken up to 
better advantage after careful thought and self-analysis. 

There is one much-discussed idea that I want to add my 
bit toward exploding, namely, the theory that the mechaniza- 
tion of industry promotes unemployment and provides less 
opportunity for those seeking employment or advancement in 
industry. The truth of the matter is that what we need to- 
day is more vision and more development of new ideas and 
new products to take up any slack that may be created by 
improved operations in current lines of work. The present 
thinking of those who are attempting to regulate our eco- 
nomic process has, to a considerable extent, stagnated the 
undertaking of new developments. With the very strict 
regulation that is being put on investment and new enter- 
prise, the former practice of venturing into new lines of com- 
modities has been greatly stagnated. 

There are many things involved in developing new appa- 
ratus or new devices, and it is frequently necessary to go a 
considerable way before profitable operation is arrived at. 
And by the present stringent regulations on this type of 
venture, there is small inclination to undertake new ventures 
in industrial activity along the lines of those which resulted 
in the establishment of the great enterprises we are familiar 
with today. There is all the more reason why our present 
situation needs the initiative and enthusiasm that only youth 
can give in order to break down this situation, and again 
bring in motion our forward progress and industrial enter- 
prise. 

It goes without saying that few of us have in our possession 
all of the things that we would like to have either for our 
daily need or physical comfort. It is only by the develop- 
ment of better processes leading to lower costs that com- 
modities that are well-known and much needed in our social 
progress can be made available to constantly increasing num- 
bers. The electric iron, the vacuum sweeper, the washing 
machine, the refrigerator and the automobile are all ex- 
amples of what I have in mind. If it were not for improved 
processes and mass production in these items, their cost to 
consumers would be well nigh prohibitive and therefore 
their current use would be greatly restricted over that which 
is enjoyed today. Yet, there are still many thousands with- 
out these necessities and conveniences and many others that 
might be placed in the same classification—some of them 
even more essential to our home comfort and need. 


If therefore the possession of these things is limited by 
our capacity to purchase, it goes without saying that the ac- 
quiring of additional necessities or conveniences can only be 
accomplished by spreading our purchasing power through 
lower cost on the items which we desire to have. Conse- 
quently, the improvement in industrial operation should not 
be charged with retarding economic progress but rather 
provide the opportunity for the use of available manpower 
and energy in the production of other devices of equal im- 
portance in our economic life which in turn can only be made 
available through similar practice. 

If the lowest price for an electric washing machine was 
$165 then the number of electric washers in our domestic 
use would be greatly limited over what it is today. If, how- 
ever, it is possible to produce electric washers and wringing 
devices for as low as $50, and even lower, then those who 
can enjoy the use of such a device is greatly increased in 
number. Furthermore, if the price of a satisfactory refriger- 
ator were $250, its use would be greatly restricted over what 
is now the case with units of well-known makes available at 
$100 or less. Under these circumstances, for the same ex- 
penditures, the same household can own both an electric 
refrigerator and electric washing machine that previously 
would be applied to either one or the other of the units. 

As I have said before, what is needed therefore is enter- 
prise, imagination, vision and courage to undertake new 
developments which I sincerely believe the young men of 
our present generation will achieve. 

It is my thought therefore that the reversing of these 
things is what we need to hold before our young men going 
through educational work today and help them to point in 
directions where greatest opportunities lie. 

We in industry stand ready to help in the problem of hav- 
ing boys and girls make a more thorough analysis of their 
own ability and inclinations by placing in their hands infor- 
mation in the form of literature, or in actually having vari- 
ous lines of work discussed by men of experience to help to 
crystallize the plans for life work on the part of these young 
people. That is not a vague theory but is actually being 
done, and I am sure that it will be possible for any of you 
to get help along this line from General Motors Corporation 
if your wants are made known to our Personnel Division. 

Summing it all up, I believe there are five points which 
above all others should be stressed in the educational train- 
ing of our young people. 

First, to develop the power of imagination. This may 
require the devising of means which will actually compel 
the individual to demonstrate his ability along this line. 

Second, to help him think through to conclusions the prob- 
lems that come before him. For many individuals, this char- 
acteristic above all others may be a most important determin- 
ing factor in their future careers. 

Third, to practice self-analysis both as to desires and 
attributes. Honesty is the most essential thing in carrying 
on self-analysis. Our physical desires very often outrun our 
physical attributes and instead of honestly seeking to find 
the thing that we can do best, we ignore our abilities and 
limitations and attempt things that we are nowise fitted 
to do. 

Fourth, to fix upon some pursuit that will most nearly fit 
with the results which our self-analysis indicates. 

Fifth, to permit the opportunities for service to prevail 
against any other desires or inducements. This may require 
the greatest personal test of all. The fundamental ambition 
of every young person entering a business or industrial 
career should be: “Not where can I fit into business but 
what can I fit into business; not what can I get but what 
can I give.” 
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